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CHAPTER III. 


On leaving Mrs. Loveden’s house, Michael Ferrys went to the 
nearest post-office and wrote a telegram, 


‘Am coming down this afternoon. Stay Royal Hotel for a 


night. Hoping to see you this evening.—Micuagt Frrrys,’ 


This he addressed to the Rev. Joseph de Bronville, Catholic 
Church, Swynbridge. He sent a second telegram to Jermyn 
Street bidding his servant meet him at Victoria with his things at 
four o’clock. 

He then bethought himself of luncheon, and that a near relative 
of his own lived in the vicinity. 

‘I wonder if it would put Aunt Milly out if I asked her to give 
me some lunch,’ he reflected. ‘No, I believe she’d be pleased. 
And I should like to know what she thought of my letter.’ 

He walked on briskly, and turned into a very narrow and 
humble street, with a public-house at the corner. 

‘Poor Aunt Milly! But I wish she wouldn’t live here,’ he 
reflected, as he stopped before a flight of spotlessly clean steps 
leading to a neat green door. ‘The surroundings are so squalid, 
and I can’t believe it’s wholesome.’ 

A little row of gaily coloured hyacinths in a painted box stood 
on the narrow window ledge above the area. 

Poor as was the abode, it was evidently cared for, and scrupulously 
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kept. He was not surprised that his relative answered the door 
in person, for she was a creature of impulse, and not inclined to 
stand upon ceremony. 

‘Well, Aunt Milly,’ he said, kissing her, ‘I’ve come to ask 
you for some luncheon.’ 

‘You were never more welcome, my dearest boy,’ she said, 
beaming. ‘ By great good luck there is a round of boiled beef 
and dumplings for our midday dinner. Susan and I were wondering 
how we should ever be able to get through it, and yet it’s 
a dish we both fancy from time to time. She’s busy with it now, 
and that’s the reason I answered the door. Come in, come in, and 
come upstairs.’ 

He followed her up the steep staircase, and into the smallest 
sitting-room that was ever dignified by the name of drawing-room. 

It was not a pretty room, nor even a comfortable one, but it 
suited Miss Milly Cedd. 

She was quite contented with the gas-jets on either side of the 
fireplace, and the round table with the gilt-edged albums, and the 
model of a ship in the middle, with large shells arranged round it 
at intervals. 

She liked her wicker arm-chairs, which she had enamelled with 
her own hands in a beautiful sky blue to match the sofa cushions ; 
and the faded photographs in Oxford frames that hung upon the 
gold-starred wall-paper were perfectly satisfactory to her. 

Even Michael had lost all sense of the ugliness of the little house, 
and the tawdriness of poor Miss Cedd’s decorations; they had become 
so familiar to him, so entirely a part of his aunt’s personality. 

She hugged him affectionately before inviting him to place 
himself in one of the creaking chairs that stood upon the stained 
and polished floor, each with a little mat before it. 

Then she sat down opposite him; a most attractive little 
maiden lady, dressed in quaker grey, her soft brown hair threaded 
with silver, and parted above soft brown eyes, that looked as 
though they had laughed a little and cried a great deal, but were, 
nevertheless, very like the eyes that smiled at her now from the 
face of her dead sister’s son. 

‘I got your letter, my darling, and a great shock it was to me. 
I don’t know what your poor mother would have said. To think 
of your wanting to marry a Roman Catholic!’ 

‘I thought you’d be shocked,’ said Michael, tranquilly. 

‘I only hope she’s not marrying you for your money,’ said 
Miss Milly, shaking her head. 
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‘My trouble is that I’m afraid she won’t be allowed to marry 
me at all.’ 

‘Why not? But you said so much of their being an old family 
that I read between the lines that they were giving themselves airs. 
Don’t they think you good enough for them, pray? A handsome 
young fellow like you, with more money than you know what to 
do with,’ she cried, in resentful astonishment. 

‘ That’s just it. They don’t think me good enough. Not from 
a worldly point of view—or if they thought that, they are the last 
people in the world who would say so—but in a moral sense,’ said 
Michael, with that half-laughing expression which made it always 
so difficult, as Lady Gryffydd had said, to know if he were really 
in earnest. 

But Miss Cedd, at least, was in earnest. 

“I don’t see what chance you’ve ever had, my darling,’ she 
said, sadly. ‘ Brought up in every country but your own, and even 
ending up your education at a German College instead of Oxford 
or Cambridge.’ 

‘Yes, darling,’ said Michael, coaxingly, ‘I know all foreigners 
are untrustworthy, and all Germans freethinkers, and all Roman 
Catholics Jesuits in disguise—but that’s not the point just now.’ 

‘Then what ts the point ?’ 

‘The point is that I want you to sympathise with me, and say 
how happy it makes you to hear I intend to give up foreign ways 
and foreign travel, and settle down in England, if only I’m allowed, 
with the sweetest angel that ever was born.’ 

‘ But I’m so afraid she'll try to convert you, Michael. Roman 
Catholics are very artful,’ said Aunt Milly, anxiously. 

‘Suppose I want to be converted ?’ 

‘Michael! they’ve been at you already.’ 

‘Dear, dear Aunt Milly.’ He pulled his chair forward and, in 
the midst of her agitation, she remarked with horror that the 
wicker feet left two long scratches on the carefully stained and 
varnished floor. ‘ You don’t think I’ve always been a very good 
boy, do you, in all these years when you’ve so often lamented 
that I should be wandering about the world wasting my time and 
my money, with no particular object in life besides amusing 
myself ?’ 

She forgot the marks on the floor as he took her little soft hand 
into his, and looked persuasively into her face. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, I’ve had my doubts. Though you’ve 
been the sweetest, kindest, most affectionate boy to your old. auntie. 
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So like my dear brother Michael, your poor sailor uncle after whom 
dear Mary named you. But I’ve often feared you were leading 
but a wild extravagant life. Over and over again I used to write 
to your father and urge him to set you to work at something, how- 
ever rich you were to be. But he never took my advice, and to 
be sure I had no right to give it. He said the best way for you 
to know what to do with your wealth was to travel about the world 
and keep your eyes open; and he’d never had the chance to lift 
his from his desk at your age. But I’ve thought of you falling 
into temptation—and prayed for you——’ 

‘I am sure you have, dear auntie.’ 

‘ And if you’ve turned your thoughts to better things——’ 

‘I’ve turned my thoughts to Winefride, and I want to be worthy 
of her if I can,’ he said cheerfully. 

‘Oh, my dear boy! But in the absence of a higher motive— 
and I don’t say love is not a great influence,’ she sighed. 

“It is the greatest influence that has ever come into my life.’ 

‘But surely you can be worthy of her without becoming a 
Papist! Would you read a dear little book called “ Pinches of 
Gold Dust ” if I sent it to you?’ 

‘No, darling, I wouldn’t,’ said Michael, kissing her hand 
affectionately. ‘I never read your dear little books, though I 
always keep the last on my dressing-table just as you ask me to ; 
because I love you,’ he added, hastily, for the brown eves filled with 
tears. ‘ But listen, I’ve just come from two nice old ladies who 
are almost as wretched over my past wickedness, which after all 
has not been anything so very much out of the common,’ he 
interpolated with a shrug, ‘as you can be yourself.’ 

She smiled through her tears. 

‘Then you will have had enough of old women’s lectures for 
one morning,’ she said. ‘I’m not jealous of young ladies; but 
I don’t want any rival old ones fussing about my boy. Who are 
they? I hope not——’ 

He put his hand gently over her mouth. 

‘Now don’t say they are both Scarlet Women, because they’re 
not, darling. One of them is Winefride’s mother, and the other 
is her mother’s sister.’ 

She stroked his hand in silence. 

‘Do you remember my father used to say that you and my 
mother were the only perfectly disinterested persons he had ever 
known ?’ 

‘Poor Sandy Ferrys had a gift for looking at the worst side of 
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human nature. That was only because he knew Mary better 
than he knew anyone else, and because he knew from her that I 
was like her, though she was worth a dozen of me.’ 

‘ I haven’t met so very many of your kind,’ said Michael, ‘ until 
now. And now I have found a few more perfectly disinterested 
people. They don’t care for my money, they don’t care 
much for anything in the world, it seems to me, except 
being good.’ 

“It’s very wonderful, dear, if it is so. And the more cigs 
as they are Roman Catholics.’ 

* And they would think it very wonderful in you, the more 
especially since you are—not a Roman Catholic.’ 

‘My dear, you know very well that I am a good, honest old- 
fashioned Protestant as my father and mother were before me, and 
as their parents were before them. And I’m sure they never cared 
for anything but being good, if it comes to that. They put their 
religion far before worldly advantages. It made them very sad 
when dear Mary married a man who had been brought up chapel 
instead of church ; but that was nothing to what their horror would 
have been if they had known her son was to marry a Papist,— 
for at least Nonconformists are good straightforward Bible 
Christians,—and they had a great horror of Popish ways. What 
are you smiling at ?’ 

“I was only thinking of a quotation.’ 

‘What quotation ? ’ 

‘ “ See how these Christians love one another,” ’ he said softly. 

She looked at him startled, and he returned the look with 
that half-mocking, half-tender smile. 

‘Dear Aunt Milly, you know how my father brought me up ?’ 

‘Alas! yes. To be no better than a heathen. I’m afraid he 
believed in nothing.’ 

‘There you are wrong. He used to quote Voltaire. “To 
believe in God is difficult ; to disbelieve in him is ridiculous.” ’ 

‘I never dared ask him what he believed,’ said Aunt Milly sadly. 

‘He believed that there was a great mystery, and that, as 
Herodotus says, “ About the gods one man knows as much as 
another.” ’ 

‘ But surely Herodotus was a pagan, dear child?’ said Aunt 
Milly, bewildered. 

Michael kissed her tenderly. 

* And you say my generous, warm-hearted old father was a pagan.’ 
“I cannot deny he was generous and warm-hearted.’ 
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‘Perhaps,’ he suggested, ‘religion has very little to do with 
character, after all.’ 

“Oh, my dear! It has everything to do with it. But you 
share your poor father’s opinions.’ 

‘No,’ said Michael. ‘I’ve never thought enough about these 
matters to be entitled to have any opinion at all. That’s why 
I’m open to conviction. The only difference that I can see between 
your opinion and mine, at present, is that you think you know some- 
thing about the Great Mystery, and I know that I know nothing.’ 

“It’s your father’s fault that you know nothing, not yours,’ 
she sighed. 

‘Perhaps it was his father’s fault. My father told me that 
his boyhood was made miserable in the name of religion. He could 
hardly speak of it. He never mentioned my grandfather’s name 
without bitterness, though he respected his uprightness. He 
decided, when my mother died, that he wouldn’t have me taught 
any religion at all, and said I could choose one for myself if I wanted 
one, when I was old enough.’ 

“It’s too true. Never shall I forget when you were brought 
home to England, such a dear little boy, but so dreadfully pale ; 
and they said you had had a sunstroke, which must have been 
carelessness somewhere; and then you were allowed to catch cold 
directly after you landed, and your father took me to see you lying 
ill with bronchitis at that grand hotel, with half a dozen servants 
to wait on you—how horrified I was to find you'd never been taught 
to say your prayers.’ 

‘I remember. I’m sure you tried to teach me.’ 

* Till your father interfered. But you were a wilful little boy. 
When I wanted you to say your hymn, “ Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” you insisted on saying “ Now I lay me down to cough,” 
which was like being profane, even at that age.’ 

‘I had a passion for truth as opposed to sentiment.’ 

‘You never had a chance,’ she repeated, shaking her head. 

‘ And now that I am to be given one, you would take it away 
from me if you could.’ 

‘Oh, Michael! Don’t say that, my dear.’ 

“Isn’t it true? Don’t you see how puzzling it is for a poor 
outsider—that taking Christianity alone, and ignoring all the 
other great Religions that are professed by the vast majority of 
the human race all over the world——’ 

“My darling, people who are not Christians must be heathens,’ 
said Aunt Milly, piteously. 
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“Let us leave it at that, dear,’ said Michael, gently, ‘since 
we are concerned only with your desire that I should believe what 
you believe, and with my Winefride’s and Bernard’s desire that 
I should believe what they believe. Don’t you see how puzzling 
it is for a poor outsider,’ he repeated, ‘that you should all think 
so differently ? You whom he knows to be so good, so conscientious, 
so much more in earnest than he could ever be. My father, and 
his father, your father, and Winefride’s brother—and each of you 
is or was persuaded that he only is right, and all the others wrong.’ 

‘It is a pity,’ said poor Aunt Milly, ‘a pity everyone cannot 
think alike. But after all, as you say,’ she brightened up, ‘ we 
are all Christians, and even if we do not all love and understand 
one another aright in this world, I hope we shall in the next.’ 

‘If that is so what can it matter what kind of a Christian I 
become ?’ he said, smiling. 

‘I can’t explain—I can’t argue—I know it does matter,’ she 
said, shaking her head. 

‘Dear Aunt Milly, that is what Winefride thinks. She believes 
that it matters so much that my salvation depends upon what 
kind of a Christian I become. And her happiness in this life 
certainly depends upon it. That is why I am going to see Father 
de Bronville this evening.’ 

‘Father de Bronville! A Romish priest ! ’ 

‘The brother of my Winefride’s father is a Jesuit priest, and 
I am going to see him to-night.’ 

‘ Why not see a good honest clergyman, and let him try to talk 
you over first ?’ cried Aunt Milly. 

‘ Because that would hardly facilitate my marriage with Wine- 
fride.’ 

‘Then you’re anxious to be converted simply because you're 
in love ?’ 

‘That’s about it,’ he agreed, cheerfully. 

‘But, my dearest boy! You will never bring yourself, surely, 
to swallow the Pope?’ cried Aunt Milly, wringing her hands. 

He threw back his head and laughed so heartily that she was 
almost reassured. 

‘The Pope would be one of the least of my difficulties.’ 

‘To call a mortal man infallible ?’ she cried. 

‘Be calm, my darling. You're not a cricketer.’ 

‘ What has that got to do withit ? How could I be acricketer ? 
You poke fun at me,’ said Aunt Milly, almost crying, ‘ but I’m 
in earnest,’ 
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‘So amin earnest,’ said Michael, coaxingly. ‘What I mean is 
that you'can’t play any game without an umpire, and the decision 
of that umpire must be final. In other words the players must all 
consent to assume that he is infallible by agreeing to accept his 
decision without dispute. Otherwise chaos. Any fellow who 
plays games would understand that all right.’ 

‘ But religion isn’t a game, dear child.’ 

“Call it warfare against evil,’ he suggested. ‘ But even in war 
there must be a commander-in-chief, who must be obeyed without 
question. You wouldn’t have the rank and file hopping in with 
suggestions, would you?’ ~ 

“I don’t like metaphors, Michael, and never did. I am easily 
confused and don’t pretend to be able to argue,’ said Aunt Milly, 
‘and I can’t understand what your difficulties in our straight- 
forward simple faith can be, if you find it so easy to believe in the 
Pope. Surely you must have sometimes felt the need of a religion ? ’ 

‘I cannot conscientiously say that I have.’ 

‘Conscientiously! But why should you have a conscience ? ’ 

‘I suppose it is an instinct developed by civilisation,’ he said, 
smiling. 

‘It is an instinct implanted by God. And without religion, 
without any certainty of future reward or punishment, I cannot 
understand why you should be good at all. If God has not for- 
bidden it, what is to keep us from sinning as we choose ? ’ 

‘Dear Aunt Milly, that is not an argument. You might as well 
ask me why I should wash if God has not forbidden me to be 
unclean. I wash because I am sufficiently civilised to wish to 
be healthy and clean and comfortable in body, just as I try to be 
an honourable man, because I am sufficiently civilised to wish to 
be healthy and clean in mind. Civilisation and experience have 
taught us all to be ashamed of meanness or deceit or lying or im- 
morality, because they have proved degrading to the character of 
the individual, and disastrous to the well-being of the community.’ 

‘ But there is so little consolation——’ 

‘The consolation of a clear conscience—the knowledge that 
one has tried to do one’s duty by one’s fellow-creatures—ought to 
be enough reward for anyone,’ he said loftily. 

‘ But it isn’t. It may be now. You are so young,’ she said, 
sighing and smiling. 

‘I didn’t say J had that consolation,’ he said hastily. ‘I said 
it ought to be enough. And as for being young—I am six and 
twenty.’ 
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‘What is that? Six and twenty! In perfect health, good- 
looking, courted, flattered, colossally rich-——’ 

‘IT have had my disappointments, my disillusions.’ 

‘But you have a thousand hopes and illusions left. It is when 
sorrow comes—pain—helplessness—old age—but most of all 
sorrow, she cried. 

‘My father’s death——’ 

‘Ah, dear boy! A natural grief. That is not the shipwreck 
of your life.’ Aunt Milly’s brown eyes grew tragic. ‘The loss 
of your hopes.’ She wiped away a quiet tear. ‘Look at me, with 
nothing in the world to look forward to—and all those I loved most 
—on the other side. Poor, plain, old, lonely, yet happy as a queen 
because I love God, and believe in His promise that I shall see them 
again in Heaven. Only waiting here contented, because I know 
it can’t be for so very much longer that I shall have to wait—here 
where nobody loves me, nor wants me.’ 

“I love you, darling, J want you. Have I not come to you 
for sympathy now?’ said Michael. 

‘Dear, kind boy! I am not ungrateful, but what am I to you ? 
We talk a different language. I am only a funny little dull old- 
fashioned auntie to you, though I was all the world to someone— 
once. A pretty girl with eyes like stars, and a summer hat covered 
with roses, and a face like a rose beneath it,’ she sobbed incoherently 
— ‘but you shan’t come to me for sympathy in vain. Tell me 
about her. You love her. But does she love you?’ 

He coloured all over his clear brown skin. 

“Dear Aunt Milly! To you I may say, yes, I believe with all 
my heart that she loves me.’ 

‘Then thank God for that. It is a great responsibility for you— 
and for her—poor young thing, the charge of such a great fortune.’ 

‘Will you share the responsibility ?’ Michael rose, and came 
close to her side, and stood looking down upon her with that ready 
laugh illuminating his brown eyes and pleasant face. ‘Let me do 
what you would never let my father do, and make a settlement on 
you.’ 

* Never.’ 

“Come, just a pinch of gold-dust,’ he said mischievously, ‘a 
mere ten thousand pounds.’ 

“I hold my independence dearer than that.’ 

‘Fifty, then. A hundred thousand! Think what a lot of 
good you could do with it. That is what everybody says who asks 
me for money.’ 
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‘ God ‘never asked/me to do good with your money,’ she said, 
shaking her head. ‘I give what I can of my own.’ 

He thought of her little income, between two and three hundred 
a year, all told, and looked upon her tenderly and even reverently. 

‘I am sure you do.’ 

“And you believe in your Winefride,’ she said, reverting to the 
subject uppermost in their minds, ‘ if in nothing else ?’ 

“I believe in my Winefride, and in a great many people and 
things besides ; but most of all in her.’ 

‘And she won’t marry you unless you become a Catholic ? ’ 

‘She will never marry me unless I become a Catholic.’ 

‘But Catholics marry Protestants every day.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Is it because she is so very devout ?’ 

“Perhaps. I only know that neither her mother, who is rather 
inclined to be narrow-minded and bigoted from my point of view ; 
nor her aunt, who is supposed to be rather worldly from their point 
of view; nor her brother, who is my dearest friend on earth ; nor 
her uncle, who is a priest and cares more for the interests of the 
Church than for all his relations put together ; nor old Mr. de Bron- 
ville, who is the head of one of the oldest and poorest families in 
Christendom, would let her marry me, if they could help it, unless 
I became a Catholic. Nor would she consent to do it if they were 
all for it instead of against it. She is very soft, my Winefride, 
but very indomitable. And she is wearing herself out on her 
knees, day and night, in that beautiful chapel—which is the only 
part of their old Castle that isn’thalf in ruins—praying for my poor 
unworthy soul.’ 

He turned to the window to hide his emotion, and putting aside 
the cheap lace curtain, looked out into the spring sunshine which 
had conquered the rain, and was flooding the little mean 
street. 

‘Oh, my dear, dear boy, I can’t deny I have hated Roman 
Catholics ever since I was a little girl, and was frightened by the 
pictures of giants Pope and Pagan in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” ;- but 
I will try not to be prejudiced against them more than I can help, 
for your sake, for how could I possibly hate you ? ’ 

‘ Having no religion, you see, I never learnt to hate anybody,’ 
he said with a twinkle, ‘and you certainly needn’t begin to hate 
me yet—because——’ 

‘ Because $ ’ 
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“ Because, though I am so willing, so eager, to share the faith 
for which my Winefride would lay down her life,’ he said, very 
quietly and sadly, ‘I can’t profess it unless I do believe it. And 
they’ve yet got to convince me—that it’s true.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


MicHAEL’s interview with Father de Bronville proved so satisfactory 
that he was eager to communicate the result to his betrothed, and 
accordingly indulged his impulse to visit her, and his desire to 
make the journey to Wales by automobile, at one and the same 
time. 

Such an expedition was at that time—when motors were yet a 
novelty, and breakdowns not only probable, but almost certain— 
something of an adventure in itself, and the young man consequently 
looked forward to it with the more pleasure. 

He had no scruple in starting for Aberfraw without giving a hint 
of his intention to Lady Gryflydd. 

The Castle belonged to young Sir Bernard, who had given him a 
standing invitation to visit it whenever he chose; and it is to be 
feared that the absence of Bernard’s mother strengthened Michael’s 
desire to avail himself of this invitation on the present occasion. 

As he drew near the home of Winefride and recognised the 
landmarks which for her sake had become dear to him—and which 
were indeed the landmarks of the only spot in the British Isles 
where he felt himself to be at home—his heart swelled with a feeling 
akin to gratitude. 

His wander-years had been many in proportion to his age, and 
the instinct which bids youth seek change and adventure had been 
early gratified. 

It was the unknown which attracted him, and this curious 
hidden retired family life was strange and new to Michael. 

The mingled beauty and melancholy of Welsh scenery could 
not but appeal to one so susceptible of impression. 

During his previous visits to Aberfraw he had made many 
expeditions with his friend and his friend’s sister. Bernard was 
something of an antiquarian, and was besides an enthusiast for 
his own neighbourhood and country. 

He pointed out Roman remains where Michael beheld only 
grassy hillocks and strangely shaped rocks ; the bare and frowning 
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hills, crowned with crumbling towers, were to Bernard historic 
battle-fields haunted by ghosts of forgotten warriors. The ruins, 
ivy-grown, that stood upon the banks of salmon-abounding rivers, 
were to him sacred relics of a past when the ‘ faire Abbayes of Wales ’ 
were sung by many minstrels. To his boyish imagination those 
half-perished cloisters were thronged yet by the reproachful shades 
of the monks, surveying the destruction which had overtaken their 
patient handiwork, and watching the thoughtless tourist tripping 
across those holy places, where the incense of their prayers had 
risen ; or holding picnics in the grass-grown aisles where sandalled 
feet had once moved in measured procession over consecrated 
ground. 

Michael loved the grim mountain passes of the north; the 
lonely grey heights curtained almost perpetually in white mist or 
purple cloud, or driving rain; the rushing torrents; the rough walls 
of stone marking rude boundaries for the mountain sheep across 
the fine short grass forever swept and sweetened by the wind ; and 
the light tossing delicate foliage of the weeping silver birch, with 
gnarled and whitened slender stems leaning above the heather. 
But no less he loved the rich and restful valleys of South Wales, 
where the hills are softly clothed in greenest leafage, dotted with 
the dark and solitary yew, that sees the forest trees rise and fall 
beneath man’s hand, and dwells in her ancient places unmolested 
through the years ; where the rivers flow in deep serenity between 
banks of red earth, and the fat orchards swell with blossom and 
fruit, giving birth to the mistletoe on mossy branches of seasoned 
apple-trees ; and where little white cottage homes send up 
thin curls of blue wood-smoke against the dark evergreen of 
summer woods, or the bronze and gold of autumn and winter 
boughs. 

Bernard traced many a dumb record left by Roman legion, 
Welsh prince, Saxon abbot, and Norman monarch; but Michael saw 
only the peace and the beauty of the landscape, and his heart 
leaped within him, as his car turned a blind corner of the winding 
road leading into that open valley, which was guarded by the 
frowning keep of Castell Aberfraw. 

The passing of the motor along this high road through the 
village attracted a good deal of attention, for the villagers were not 
yet accustomed to this form of locomotion; and as the machine 
made its noisy and groaning progress, emitting puffs of smoke and 
leaving in its wake a most unpleasing odour and a trail of dropping 
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oil, the inhabitants rushed to their doors, animadverting audibly 
on the snorting monster which covered their little gardens with 
white dust, and obliged them to call their children in terror from 
their loitering on the highway. 

An immense hedge of rhododendron bordered the winding 
approach to the Castle, and the density of coming blossom was 
heralded by innumerable buds. Solid rock, draped in ivy and 
climbing periwinkle, walled the drive on the left, and showed it 
to be but a cutting on the mountain side. 

Half-way up the steep ascent the motor stuck, and Michael 
left his chauffeur, aided by his servant, to cope with the situation 
as best they could, and himself went lightly up the hill on foot, 
arriving presently on the plateau whereon the Castle stood, and 
walking out upon the terrace garden, where Winefride was usually 
to be found at this hour of the afternoon, for which, as far as possible, 
he had timed his arrival. 

There he found her, gazing from the grass-grown ramparts upon 
the panorama below, and upon the white clouds chasing each 
other across the pure blue of an April sky ; whilst heavier grey ones 
stole over the opposite hills in their wake, and threatened passing 
showers. 

The river, which had its rise among the bleak distant mountains, 
calmed itself from a foaming torrent into a broad even glassy 
stream, as it rolled through the cultivated country which stretched 
away to the horizon on the left; while on the right it wound its 
tortuous way to the sea between the dipping wooded hills, and 
was lost as a silver thread in the mist of distance. 

The season was unusually late even for these comparatively high 
regions, and the almond trees, still in their glory, lifted fairy wands 
of rosy blossom against a brown background of bare wood. 

Below in the valley, the meadows and orchards were spread as 
a rich verdant covering over the red earth, but the ramparts of 
Aberfraw sprang from a steep slope of grass, here and there rent 
by mighty boulders and sharp rocks, and affording little or no 
foothold for the gathering of the primroses now opening in their 
thousands to the spring sunshine. 

The ornamental stone balustrade was broken and half-ruined, 
and from the ruins sprang the white of the stone-crop, here known 
as ‘snow-on-the-mountain,’ and sweet wallflowers with red-gold 
hearts, and pennywort and hardy fern; and the terrace itself was 
gay with the daffodil, the narcissus, and the red, white and blue 
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hyacinth; while in sheltered corners early magnolias held up trans- 
parent purple-veined cups of blossom. 

Michael stood still for one moment as he caught sight of that 
uncovered golden head and slight figure. Then he called Winefride 
softly by a little name known only to him and her, and went to- 
wards her as she turned and uttered a low startled cry of amaze 
and welcome. 

‘Michael! You appear like a fairy prince on a wishing carpet ! 
There is no train due for hours. I was watching the goods train 
labouring along the little toy line down there, and wishing it could 
have brought you from London.’ 

‘I knew you would be wishing it, so I came at once,’ he said, 
smiling. ‘But I have startled you, and brought the colour to 
your face.’ He stooped to kiss the slender hands she held out to him, 
and she blushed rosily and said : 

‘Come into the fountain garden. But wait—you must want 
some luncheon.’ 

‘No, no, I had a meal and a wash a couple of hours ago. I 
wanted to get here just at this time when I knew you would be 
standing here, iooking over the ramparts, and thinking of me as 
you promised.’ 

‘Oh, Michael! I know now how you came here. In one of 
those dangerous horrid things. And all the way from London. 
You must have been days on your journey. No wonder I didn’t 
get a letter yesterday. Did you have many breakdowns, and are 
you all shaken to pieces, poor boy? And oh! Michael, have 
you seen Mamma ?’ 

‘Let us come, as you said, into the fountain garden, and I 
will answer all your questions, and tell you all about everything,’ 
he said, looking down! upon her with laughing eyes of love and 
gladness. 

She put her hand into his, and led him across the sunny terrace ; 
though the coming and going of the vivid colour in her fair face 
belied the sedateness of her step. 

Winefride was one and twenty, but her extreme fairness made 
her appear younger. 

She was tall, and slight almost to fragility, with the short oval 
face and rounded features of a child. Her complexion was trans- 
parently delicate, and her flaxen hair had upon it that glint of pure 
gold which only youth and health and sunshine lend to flaxen hair. 
Her blue eyes were sweet and candid in expression, and fringed 
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with lashes neither brown nor gold, but of an intermediate 
tint. 

Michael’s glance rested tenderly upon her, yet noting every 
detail of her appearance, from the crowning glory of her hair to 
the shabbiness of the home-made blue serge gown, that for all its 
want of fashion could not disguise the grace of her pretty slight 
figure, as the worn leather shoes could not hide the slenderness 
of those little feet. As he looked upon his love, this young prince 
~af African gold and diamonds felt his pulses quicken, not only with 
the joy of meeting, but with pleasure in the thought of all that he 
could bestow upon this dowerless maiden. 

The brown hand, held in that gentle clasp, trembled with its 
owner’s sudden impatience of the difficulties which at once stood 
between himself and the consummation of his desire, and increased 
that desire tenfold. 

The moment they were fairly within the shelter of the high 
shrubberies that surrounded the fountain garden, he stopped 
and took his betrothed into his arms, and said almost in an 
agony : 

‘Promise me you will never be persuaded to give me up.’ 

‘I will never be persuaded,’ she said instantly, but her tone was 
troubled. ‘ What has happened, dear Michael ?’ 

‘ Nothing much,’ he smiled down upon her, but his arms did not 
relax their hold, though she made a gentle movement of protest. 
‘ Only now that I see you again, my darling, you are so very lovely 
that I got a sudden panic lest you should turn into an angel before 
my very eyes, and fly away from me.’ 

‘ That is not all,’ she said, shaking her head, ‘ there is something 
more.’ 

“Yes, you are right. There is something more. Some playful 
old gossip has been recounting tales of my unworthiness to your 
mother.’ 

‘That was why Mamma went to London so suddenly. She 
wouldn’t tell Bernard and me the reason.’ 

Winefride looked anxiously but trustfully into his face. 

‘Is it—anything very serious ?’ 

‘Nothing, my sweet, that need separate us. Nothing that 
you do not already know in substance and in fact, though I have 
spared you detail; but it led me to seek Father de Bronville.’ 

* You went to see Uncle Joseph? And what did he say ?’ 
‘What did he say? He said a great many things.’ Michael 
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smiled at the recollection. ‘His outspokenness and simplicity 
were as refreshing as ever. He said, very cheerfully, that no doubt 
I had been a great sinner-——’ 

‘How exactly you have got him,’ said Winefride, with a little 
low laugh, ‘ dear faithful Uncle Joe.’ 

‘_—but that to the grace of God all things were possible, and 
that I had nowseen the error of my ways, and was willing to humble 
myself, and put myself in the way of hearing—the truth—in order 
to become worthy of marrying you. And therefore, he said, no 
one had any right to suppose T should not become 1 in the end a good 
Catholic and a good man.’ 

‘Oh, Michael—you will—you will——’ she whispered, clinging 
to him. 

‘I will be—a good man to the best of my ability,’ he said, 
always with that faint twinkle as though of amusement at his own 
earnestness, ‘ and I’ll put myself in the way, as he said, of becoming 
all you wish. That is the reason or, I should say, the excuse for my 
visit—to tell you I am going to him for instruction directly after 
Easter.’ 

‘Oh, Michael!’ The radiance of her fair face touched him, 
and he kissed her with a tenderness almost reverent. 

‘Why should I make all this fuss? Why shouldn’t I do just 
whatever you like? I, who have no strong opinions of my own— 
only the vaguest, the most indifferent ? I, who care so little for 
anything else in the world so long as I can get you,’ he said, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘Why—why? I can’t think—and yet——’ 

‘Oh, Michael, you must have an opinion. You are a man, you 
are not a child. How can you go on all your life not caring, not 
thinking——’ 

‘I suppose I should have done that, you know, if I hadn’t met 
you. I suppose I was born so,’ he said, whimsically. ‘And if I 
did begin thinking and reasoning—something tells me’— his brown 
eyes looked into those guileless blue ones with an expression at once 
melancholy and humorous—‘ something tells me that—that way 
madness lies,’ he said, ending his quotation with the little laugh 
she knew so well. ‘Oh, it’s all very well up here, on this hill which 
lies so close to heaven, and where my angel dwells’—his arm 
tightened its clasp—‘I could believe anything up here on these 
heights of romance, or among those old Norman arches, where my 
Saint Winefride prays for me.’ 

‘Ah, Michael, I am not your angel; your guardian angel is 
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praying for you too,’ she sighed, ‘if you would believe it. And 
perhaps your mother’s spirit——’ 

‘Ah! there you have a powerfulargument.’ His voice softened. 

‘I believe she sent you to me,’ Winefride whispered, ‘her 
little boy who was never taught even to say his prayers.’ 

‘I know you have evolved that pretty fancy, and I like you to 
believe it, and oddly enough my liking you to believe it is to me 
another argument. The thought of myself without any religion is 
quite a pleasant thought. Agreeable because I am used to it, and 
because I hate taking trouble. But the thought of you without 
8 faith! What horror!’ ; 

She looked at him very tenderly and wistfully, longing to say 
so much, and yet chary of words. For she knew him to be cleverer 
than herself, and was even a little afraid of that laugh which had so 
often exasperated Lady Gryffydd. Winefride had more perception 
than her mother, but humour was nevertheless not her strong 
point, and often she wondered secretly why Michael was so easily 
amused, seldom divining the cause of that twinkle deplored by 
Lady Gryffydd, but dear to herself because it was so salient a 
characteristic of the man she loved. 

She was very young, and had seen few men—and of those few 
none were of a kind to be particularly attractive to her; it was 
therefore natural that she should regard Michael as the most 
wonderful of created beings. 

That he could sing at sight, and in a fine clear baritone, the 
church music which she and Bernard struggled through with such 
difficulty and so little tunefulness ; that he should be a better shot 
and a better horseman than her cherished brother, who excelled 
his friend in no single accomplishment save that of fly-fishing ; 
that he should speak French, German, and Italian almost as well 
as his mother-tongue; that he should be so tall and athletic, so 
good-looking and good-natured, so little vain of his attainments, 
his person, or his wealth—all these things inspired and glorified 
her opinion of Michael, and caused her to look upon his adoration 
of herself as a crowning miracle. 

To be worthy of him was her daily and nightly prayer, but 
above all, to be worthy of the great task for which she believed 
herself to be selected by heaven, of being permitted to hold, in her 
humble hand, the torch that was to light this beloved soul, hitherto 
wandering in darkness, to the path which led to God. 

Had Michael known,—nay, vaguely, he did know, for Love is a 
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great diviner,—it was not only when she knelt in the chapel that 
Winefride prayed for him. 

Her life was a prayer. As she moved about the ill-lit corridors, 
and beneath the round archways of her strange and ancient birth- 
place—as she rose from her white bed, to Jook through the narrow 
lancet windows of the tower in which she slept, upon each new day 
as it dawned over river and mountain—as she gathered the spring 
blossoms upon the flowering hill-sides in the sunshine—as she 
climbed the steep rocky ways to visit many humble friends of all 
her life, or passed gravely through the chain of dark echoing vaulted 
muniment rooms that led to the tribune of the Chapel—her thoughts 
were prayers; pleadings that his soul might be given to her 
supplication; prayers sometimes instinct with hope and joy, 
sometimes tremulous and mournful, but wholly sincere and piteous 
offerings of her own life and happiness, in order to obtain this 
great boon for him she loved so innocently, and so infinitely more 
than she loved herself. 


The atmosphere of Castell Aberfraw was attractive to Michael, 
for the beauty of poverty was here presented to him for the first 
time ; of its ugliness he had seen much and heard more; and his 
experience had taught him the value that is wisely attached to 
wealth, without including the further wisdom of its worthlessness. 

Love had touched the half-closed eyes with which, figuratively, 
he had blundered through the days of his youth,—and opened 
those eyes a little wider; they perceived at least one goal; and 
aimlessness gave place to purpose. 

Always restful, the absence of its. garrulous mistress rendered 
the interior of the Castell idyllic in its peace. Michael found 
happiness in the presence of his love and in the company of his 
friend. 

The services Bernard could render to him were offered not only 
willingly, but eagerly. 

He resembled his sister in colouring, but he was built on a 
much larger scale, and his features were cast in a more aquiline 
mould ; but if his expression were less childish than hers, the regard 
of his blue eyes was not less guileless, holding also something of 
the mysticism of the dreamer and the enthusiast. 

The brother and sister vied with each other in waiting on their 
guest, reminding each other anxiously of his tastes and endeavouring 
by every means in their power to gratify them. 
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It was characteristic of Michael’s natural breeding that he did 
not make their willing service embarrassing either to himself or 
to them by any protests, but accepted it with equal simplicity. 

The clumsy serving-maid clattered over the stone floor of the 
dining hall in the wake of the old Irish butler, who gave her angry 
and audible directions ; and it touched Michael to see the anxious 
Icoks exchanged between his youthful host and hostess when the 
dishes were set upon the table, and the relief of their smiles when 
the contents of those dishes proved palatable. 

Earlier, he had seen Winefride flitting in the direction of the 
kitchens while she left him to the conversation of her brother, and 
he loved her so dearly that the thought of her care for his material 
comfort brought tears to his eyes. He observed that a slender 
portion of fish made up the whole extent of her mea] and Bernard’s, 
while he was regaled with such variety of flesh and fowl as the 
Castell larder could furnish at short notice. 

‘I who care so little what I eat and drink,’ he thought, with 
tender amusement, though he had as healthy an appetite as any 
young man of six and twenty need wish to possess. 

But he felt himself a man of the world and one of vast experience 
beside his host, who was so much younger and simpler than he, 
and who looked up to him with such profound admiration. Michael 
found Bernard’s enthusiastic regard exceedingly pleasant, for like 
many sensitive persons, he desired intensely the good opinion of 
those with whom he found himself in sympathy. 

He craved unconsciously to be made much of for something 
besides his wealth, and he did not make the mistake of suspecting 
these penniless young patricians of esteeming him the more because 
he had great possessions ; but neither did he realise that the glamour 
of his riches must necessarily add to the brilliancy of the light in 
which Bernard and Winefride beheld him. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON ‘ NAPOLEON’S SCAFFOLD.’ 


BY PROFESSOR OMAN. 


THE query raised by Dr. Fitchett as to the high scaffold or wooden 
tower behind the French position at Waterloo, which was seen and 
climbed by Sir Charles Bell a few days after the battle, has received 
a good many answers, some of them containing interesting 
information. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the existence of the structure, 
but there is also no doubt that it had no connexion with the 
Emperor Napoleon. All the early maps and illustrations of the 
battle-field show it, and generally give it the name of the ‘ Obser- 
vatory.’ Its exact shape is more difficult to determine. The 
elaborate sketch entitled ‘ Bonaparte’s observatory to view the 
battle of Waterloo,’ which is reproduced in Kelly’s ‘ History of the 
French Revolution and the Subsequent Wars’ (1817) gives it 
three stages. One early Belgian map of the field seems to give it 
so many as five. But there are other versions which credit it only 
with one. These last are certainly proved erroneous by Sir Charles 
Bell’s statement that he climbed with difficulty to the first platform, 
and that there were others above. All the better plans seem to 
agree, however, in showing that it was composed of four enormous 
corner-beams, joined together by cross-beams, and with platforms 
at intervals, which were reached successively by long light ladders. 
Bell’s narrative shows that these ladders were non-existent a week 
after the battle, but they were apparently restored within a few 
months, as they are displayed in all the drawings. 

The object of the tower was wholly unmilitary. It was erected 
in the early spring of 1815 to serve as a station for the trigonometrical 
survey of Belgium, which the recently established Government of 
the Netherlands had taken in hand before Napoleon escaped from 
Elba. This is clearly stated in the narrative of the Emperor’s 
peasant-guide, De Coster, who mentions that it was erected, not 
many weeks before the war began, by ‘ the Dutch Engineers’ ; as 
also by Bowyer in his ‘ Campaign of Waterloo ’ (1816), by Sir Walter 
Scott in ‘ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk’ (1815), by Mudford and 
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many other writers. In a recently published book, the ‘ Diary of 
Frances, Lady Shelley ’ (p. 173), the curious error is made of stating 
that it was ‘ built for topographical reasons by a former Governor 
of the Netherlands, something like a century ago,’ a statement which 
overrates the antiquity of the structure even more than the idea 
that it was reared by Napoleon on the night before the battle 
underrates it. 

The ‘ Observatory ’ was placed on commanding ground in the 
north end of the wood which lies between the Nivelles and Charleroi 
chaussées : it was about 1100 métres from the hamlet of Maison du 
Roi on the latter road, about 1500 from the house called Mon 
Plaisir on the other. Its summit rose well above the highest trees 
of the wood, and was precisely on the sky line. In this locality, 
standing out well behind the heights of the French position, it may 
be recognised in many pictures, e.g. in the three-foot-long ‘ Pano- 
ramic Sketch of the Field of Waterloo’ which forms the central 
illustration of Jones’s illustrated ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ in the huge 
Waterloo picture on the staircase of the United Service Club, and 
in the large Waterloo plate in Jenkins’ ‘ Martial Achievements.’ 
It appears duly in Siborne’s beautiful model in the United Service 
Institution in Whitehall. 

The structure was clearly a most striking feature in the landscape, 
and the battle was hardly a few days old when visitors were being 
shown it as ‘ Napoleon’s Observatory.’ Sir Charles Bell was not 
the only person deceived; several other contemporary diarists 
tell the same story as to the Emperor having ascended it: some 
even state that he stopped there all through the battle, though the 
majority allow that he spent the greater part of the day on the 
famous knoll by La Belle Alliance. 

Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ’ (mentioned 
above) makes this last form of assertion : 

‘His first station was a high wooden observatory constructed when a trigono- 
metrical survey was being made by order of the King of the Netherlands some 


weeks before. But he afterwards removed to-the high ground in front of La 
Belle Alliance, and finally to the foot of the slope upon the road to Brussels ’"— 


this last at the time of the final attack of the Imperial Guard. 

Not all visitors, however, were so deceived. The Scottish 
advocate, James Simpson, who visited the field in July, mentions 
the rumour only to contradict it : 


‘ The rising ground by the left side of La Belle Alliance is the place from which 
Napoleon viewed the field—and a very complete view he had of it. He had no 
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scaffold erected where he stood, and certainly never went, after the battle had 
commenced, to the ‘ telegraph’ in the rear, which was at the distance of at least 
@ mile.’ 

Simpson himself commits a small error in taking it for a ‘ telegraph ’ 
(i.e. @ semaphore station), but his judgment of distance is good : 
the Observatory is just 1800 métres from the knoll by La Belle 
Alliance where the Emperor sat on horseback, and occasionally 
dismounted, for so many hours on the eventful Eighteenth of June. 

The bare possibility that the Emperor, before the battle began, 
might have mounted the Observatory in the early morning, a state- 
ment made by the editor of the collection of accounts of the battle 
by ‘A Near Observer ’ and some others (Booth & Egerton, 1815), 
seems discounted by the fact that no French narrative of the battle 
makes any mention of such a fact. We know pretty well how 
Napoleon spent his morning from many sources, and if he had done 
such a notable climb as mounting a 60-foot observatory, the incident 
could not have failed to find a recorder. 

It is probable that the ladders were already wanting, as they were 
when, a few days later, Sir Charles Bell visited the scaffold. They 
may have been removed by the retreating British army, to prevent 
the Observatory from being easily used. But it is quite as likely 
that reckless French soldiers may have used them as firewood, in 
the bivouac in the rain on the night before the battle. 

I note that among the regular historians of the battle only 
Houssaye (p. 314) and Wagner (p. 62) make mention of the scaffold, 
each to say that it was not used by the French at all. Indeed, 
with the English army clearly in view at daylight, the Emperor had 
no need of it, since he could get an equally good and much closer 
view of his enemy from La Belle Alliance. Late in the day it 
might have served him for distant views in the Wavre direction, 
from which Grouchy was expected but Bliicher really came. But 
by that time Napoleon was so absorbed in the fight that he had no 
leisure to go @ mile off the field and engage in a dizzy climb. 

From the fact that many sketches of 1815 show the Observatory 
intact and furnished with ladders, it is to be presumed that the 
officers of the trigonometrical survey repaired it, and went back 
to their unexciting work, when the stress and hurry of the Waterloo 
Campaign had come to an end. One of the CorNHILL’s corre- 
spondents, Mr. Louis Collins, who shows a curious store of 
information about 1815, notes that it was blown down in a storm 
in 1816 and not rebuilt. I do not know the authority for this 
statement, but it is probably correct. 
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ON MORAVIAN BRETHREN. 


ITH SOME MENTION OF SCOTCHMEN IN POLAND AND 
OF SURPRISING NEW PROJECTS FOR THE PUBLIC 
ADVANTAGE. 


Inquiries made to elucidate the history of early naturalists have 
acquainted me with a story unfamiliar to most Englishmen. How 
many of us could explain what John Wycliffe had to do with John 
Huss, what Wycliffe and Huss had to do with Comenius the 
educational reformer, whose name has of late grown familiar to 
teachers in training, or with that Samuel Hartlib to whom Milton 
addressed his ‘Tractate on Education,’ or with Johannes 
Jonstonus Polonus, known to naturalists as an early zoologist? 
How did a man who bore the name of John Jonston, suggestive uf 
the Scottish Border, come to date his prefaces from Lissa in 
Poland, or from an obscure Silesian village? Dr. Johnson, in 
his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ tells how Denham and Lord Crofts pro- 
cured a contribution of ten thousand pounds to meet the necessi- 
ties of Charles II. when in exile, from the Scotch that wandered 
over Poland. If our notions of the thrift of Scotchmen and the 
poverty of wandering Scotchmen have any foundation in fact, 
what a multitude of them there must have been to raise ten 
thousand pounds! How came they to Poland? The story which 
I have to tell brings in all these persons, and also throws some 
faint light on the Moravian brethren, on John Wesley, on pro- 
posals for a universal language, on speculations concerning the 
habitability of the moon and the likeliest means of getting 
thither, and on agriculture as practised in Flanders three hundred 
years ago. A few months back these things would have seemed _ 
to me @8 remote from one another as the Cham of Tartary and the 
Bangorian Controversy. 

Every student of English history in the fourteenth century 
is aware that Wycliffe spent nearly the whole of his life at 
Oxford, expounding after the scholastic manner new doctrines 
concerning Church property, the power of the Pope to bind or 
loose, and the nature of the Sacraments. Now and then he 
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addressed a wider public as a pamphleteer or a theological dis- 
putant, and once as adviser to the Crown. At last he was con- 
demned as a heretic and banished from Oxford. Being little 
molested personally—for religious persecution was then almost 
unknown in England—he retired to his rectory of Lutterworth, 
and went on quietly with such work as he found still possible, 
getting portions of the Bible translated into English and sending 
out his Poor Preachers. A little more than two years after his 
expulsion from Oxford he died at Lutterworth, on the last day 
of the year 1884. A hundred and thirty-three years (four genera- 
tions) were still to run before the publication of Luther’s theses, 
which mark the outbreak of the Reformation in Germany. 
Oxford was in Wycliffe’s time the chief English university, 
for Cambridge did not win equal fame or influence until a later 
time. Wycliffe’s Oxford stood on a level with the great University 
of Paris, and drew students not only from Scotland, which had 
no university of her own, but from the Continent as well. 
Young Scotchmen who meant to enter the Church, or through the 
Church any of the liberal professions, commonly betook them- 
selves either to Paris, where a Scotch college was ready to receive 
them, or to Oxford. They often travelled to the university in 
companies headed by clerics of experience, who acted as tutors. 
For subsistence they depended a good deal on alms, and letters 
of recommendation, soliciting public doles or private charity, 
supplied the lack of the modern scholarships. Among the 
foreigners who came to study at Oxford were not a few 
Bohemians, and it marks the frequency of migration in the 
fourteenth century that the new University of Prague seems to 
have drawn as many students from Paris and Oxford as Paris 
and Oxford drew from Prague. One Bohemian professor and 
canon bequeathed money for the express purpose of helping 
poor students to visit Paris or Oxford, and the marriage of our 
Richard II. to Anne of Bohemia is thought to have brought 
a number of undergraduates from that far country to England. 
There is evidence that both the young Scotchmen and the 
young Bohemians who listened to Wycliffe at Oxford took away 
with them the seeds of new doctrines. In Scotland Wycliffites 
or Lollards maintained themselves for a time in secluded com- 
munities, but this was rare. To what extent recollections of 
Wycliffe’s teaching affected the slow growth of Gospel truth in 
Scotland must be left to conjecture. Manuscripts still in exis- 
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tence show that Bohemian students (Jerome of Prague among the 
rest) carried home Wycliffe’s writings. Huss studied them and 
made copies of some for his own use. A few of the English 
reformer’s tracts are only known by Czech translations. 

The response of Bohemia was more effective than that of 
Scotland, or even than that of England. By the end of the 
fourteenth century Bohemia seems to have been inspired by a 
greater passion for religious freedom and a more lively national 
sentiment than any other part of Europe. In 1408 the University 
of Prague secured predominance for its native masters and 
students, whereupon the foreigners withdrew; the foundation 
of the University of Leipsic in the following year is attributed to 
this cause. Huss, Jerome of Prague, and Zisca preached or 
fought for the reformation of the Church, and a hundred years 
before Martin Luther appeared on the scene Bohemia had set 
up her own Protestant Church, differing little in doctrine from 
the Lutheran Church which was to follow. The influence of 
Bohemia was felt by surrounding Sclavonic nations. Moravia, 
which until 1526 was a dependency of Bohemia and still speaks 
the same language, and for a time Poland, listened to the new 
Gospel. In the fifteenth century the Lollardry of England and 
the ‘‘ Wiclefy’’ of Bohemia, which were practically the same 
thing, constituted the only creed in Christendom which welcomed 
the spontaneous development of religious thought. 

Unfortunately for the progress of mankind, overpowering 
physical force was at the command of kings, nobles, and Church- 
men. In England they burned heretics, crushed free institu- 
tions, made senseless foreign conquests, and drove the country 
into the Wars of the Roses. In Bohemia they burned Huss and 
his disciple, Jerome of Prague, besides extinguishing in battle 
the armed resistance of Zisca’s Taborites. 

One relic of Czech Lollardry still preserves its identity. The 
Unitas Fratrum, founded in 1457, once overspread Bohemia and 
Moravia, but the Jesuits and the Counter-reformation destroyed 
it by sword, fire, and banishment. Its direct ecclesiastical 
descendant is the Moravian Brotherhood of modern times, which 
was re-established in 1727 at Herrnhut in Saxony. Remote and 
secluded valleys in Dauphiné and Piedmont were reached by 
Bohemian writings ; the Waldenses or Vaudois show the 
influence (not unmixed) of Wycliffe transmitted through Huss. 
The Methodist Church in England and America is another wit- 
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ness to the same influence. Readers of John Wesley’s ‘ Journal ’ 
know how he sailed to Georgia with over twenty Moravian 
brethren, spent a month with the Moravian Spangenberg at 
Savannah, corresponded with Count Zinzendorf, and visited him 
at Herrnhut. It was the Moravian Peter Béhler to whom he 
traced his conversion, and it was not until 1745 that he cut him- 
self loose from the brotherhood. 

Two hundred years after the martyrdom of Huss (1415) the 
Bohemian or Moravian Brotherhood still maintained its congre- 
gations and schools. In 1616 Ferdinand, Archduke of Styria, 
who became Emperor three years later, was crowned King of 
Bohemia. The Protestants refused to accept him as their king, 
and chose instead the Elector-Palatine, son-in-law to our 
James. I. A Protestant insurrection was the immediate conse- 
quence, and this, as all readers know, brought on the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

A writer possessed of the due qualifications might relate the 
early history of the Moravian Brethren in considerable detail 
from Czech sources, but this is no task for me. I shall only 
attempt to sketch the career of the most remarkable man whom 
this little Church has ever produced—I mean Comenius. Toa 
brief notice of what he attempted and accomplished may be 
attached some hasty account of a few of his friends, among whom 
we shall find both Englishmen and Scotchmen. We shall dis- 
cover that one unexpected feature is frequent among them : they 
were, like Comenius himself, great projectors, eager to serve the 
public in extraordinary and often impracticable ways of their own 
devising. Religious, educational, social, and scientific or quasi- 
scientific experiments were rife in the Protestant nations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There was then a hopeful 
spirit abroad, which cooled appreciably-as the result of the first 
flight of projects showed itself. 

In 1618, the first year of the Thirty Years’ War, a young 
Moravian named John Amos Comenius (Komenski), who had 
been trained as a pastor and schoolmaster, was set over the 
Church of Fulneck, the most flourishing of all the Moravian 
Churches. Just then the Protestant insurrection seemed to 
prevail, and Comenius enjoyed a tranquil and happy time, soon 
to be exchanged for long years of exile and hardship. In 1621 
Fulneck was taken by the Spaniards; Comenius was driven out, 
his library, manuscripts, and whatever else he possessed being 
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uestroyed. For some years after this disaster he led a wandering 
life, visiting the scattered flocks of the brethren, and teaching as 
he found opportunity. All non-Catholic pastors who could be 
caught were either executed or banished, and Comenius was in 
the end forced to take refuge in Poland. In 1628 he made his 
way to the Moravian settlement of Lissa in Posen, then a part of 
Poland, where Protestants were living under the protection of 
Rafael, Count of Lissa. Here Comenius undertook regular 
school work, and began to frame methods of his own, of which a 
very brief notice will suffice, since they have been treated by 
competent writers in books devoted to him alone. 

The chief sources of information are three of Comenius’ own 
books. His ‘ Janua Linguarum’ was translated into many Euro- 
pean and, as he was told, into some non-European languages. 
He wrote in his native Czech a voluminous treatise on the art of 
teaching, which when translated into Latin bore the imposing 
title of ‘ Didactica Magna.’ His ‘Orbis Pictus’ was probably 
the first picture-book made for use in the schoolroom; it was in- 
tended chiefly as a help to the study of Latin, and is said to have 
been the most popular school-book of the age. Besides these, 
over a hundred and twenty different publications by Comenius, 
on education, theology, prophecy, and other subjects, have been 
catalogued. It would have been well for his fame if he could 
have condensed what was really valuable in this enormous mass 
of print into one or two books of moderate size. 

Luther and Knox had already demanded that education 
should be universal ; boys and girls of every social grade were to 
go to school. Erasmus had insisted still earlier on the equal 
claims of girls. The Jesuit schools, which in Comenius’ day, and 
after, did a great deal for the Society of Jesus and something for 
education, did not spread so wide a net, but were content with 
providing for the wealthier classes. Comenius desired to see 
four grades recognised in the training of young people: (1) the 
mother’s knee, (2) the ‘ vernacular school’ (elementary modern 
school), (8) the Latin school, (4) the university and travel. The 
schools were to be airy, and the hours not too long. Like 
Erasmus and Ratke, he would abolish flogging * and the stuffing- 


' It shows how slowly educational reforms creep on, that three hundred years 
after Erasmus, a headmaster of Charterhouse began a Greek grammar with 
‘vbr, 1 thrash Thackeray, who was a schoolboy under him, adds: ‘We were 
all made to begin it in that way.’ 
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in of information; to kindle the love of knowledge was a better 
way. Comenius preached the necessity of making the study of 
things go hand in hand with the study of words, and this is his 
chief contribution to the stock of educational ideas. He dwelt on 
the necessity of cultivating the senses as well as the verbal 
memory. ‘If I have once tasted sugar,’ says he, ‘ seen a camel, 
heard a nightingale, or been in Rome, the effect will be lively and 
permanent.’ Things learnt were to be applied as soon as possible. 
Mistakes were to be corrected on the spot. From the ‘ Didactica 
Magna ’ it would be possible to extract a set of maxims (not 
all original, of course) which would comprise most of the 
essentials of good teaching as now understood. 

Our sense of the merit of Comenius is to some extent lowered 
as we make closer acquaintance with his educational treatises. 
His methods were not quite as good as his maxims, and weak- 
nesses or even absurdities are visible here and there. With 
Comenius the great function of the teacher is to explain. 
Ezplanation is no doubt better than commanding to learn, which 
had been the chief task of earlier pedagogues, but helping to find 
out is better than either; this came in with Pestalozzi. 

Comenius, like some other reformers, had a confidence in 
himself which is at times ludicrous. The title-page of his 
‘Great Didactic ’ sets forth ‘ the whole art of teaching all things 
to all men, quickly, pleasantly and solidly.’ Walter Scott 
excused one who showed the same failing by pleading that ‘ the 
man was mortal and had been a schoolmaster.’ 

Troubles, many and heavy, were the portion of Comenius. 
Like all the Protestant pastors of Bohemia, except those who met 
with a worse fate, he was banished, his church, school, and 
dwelling-house destroyed. In Poland, where he had taken 
refuge, the same misfortune befel him’ a second time, partly, it 
must be admitted, by his own fault, for he had publicly hailed 
the invading King of Sweden as a deliverer, which was surely 
unbecoming in a refugee. It is not altogether surprising that, as 
soon as the Swedes had gone home, the Poles should have fired 
not only the Moravian settlement, over which Comenius pre- 
sided, but the town of Lissa itself. . 

In the year 1641 Comenius was induced to visit London, and 
it becomes necessary to explain why he came, and who invited 
him. There was then living in London one Samuel Hartlib, son 
of a German merchant who had settled in Poland, had emigrated 
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to East Preussen when the Jesuits became dominant, and taken 
as his third wife the daughter of an English merchant of Dantzic ; 

their son Samuel, who chiefly concerns us here, was there- 

fore half-English. He came to London as a young man of good 

worldly position, acquainted with several foreign languages, and 

much inclined to occupy himseif with philanthropic enterprises. 

He joined in an attempt ‘to procure ecclesiastical peace among 

Protestants,’ tried to get together a ‘ Body of Divinity, to be 

gathered out of English authors,’ which was expected to be 

‘exceeding profitable,’ and wrote a dialogue describing 
Macaria, the Happy Land, where agriculiure, fisheries, trade, 

and commerce were all managed with uncommon success. He 

published English abstracts of some of the educational writings 
of Comenius. Besides all this, he was ever ready to befriend the 
helpless. Among his many acquaintances was the poet Milton, 

who addressed his letter or ‘ Tractate on Education ’ to Hartlib— 
a little compliment which has done more than anything else to 
preserve his name from oblivion. 

Hartlib was warmly interested in a project by which 
Comenius thought to reform learning and all the sciences. There 
was to be a Pansophic College, and England, partly because of 
her advantageous geographical position, partly because she had 
given birth to Francis Bacon, was to be honoured by possessing 
it. We need not criticise, nor even explain the scheme; it is 
enough to say that a perfect knowledge of God, nature, and art 
was to be deduced from a few general principles obtained by 
intuition. Comenius, relying on the text of Scripture and a 
body of assistants, was to guide mankind in the way of truth. 
It is clear that he was quite uninfluenced by the ‘Novum 
Organum,’ which he professed to admire. 

In spite of the mutterings of civil war, the England of 1641 
was on the whole in a sanguine temper. New projects, educa- 
, tional projects among the rest, easily got a hearing. Lord 

Bacon, Evelyn, Boyle, Cowley the poet, and Petty had each 
produced, or was about to produce, his own proposals for a 
learned, scientific, or technical institute. So widespread was the 
conviction that something ought to be done, that the House of 
Commons (so at least Comenius and his friends believed) was 
inquiring what revenues and buildings were available for the 
Pansophic College. It is said that in 1658 the House appointed 
a committee for the advancement of learning, which however 
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never reported. One thing of lasting value emerged from this 
wilderness of projects—viz. our Royal Society, which began, not 
with a building and a set of rules, but with meetings of natural 
philosophers in one another’s rooms, thus exemplifying better 
than a Collegium Pansophicum the maxim of Comenius: 
‘ Noscenda noscendo, facienda faciendo.’ 

When the Pansophic College came to nothing, Hartlib turned 
his attention to technical education. One of his most useful 
tracts (‘A Discourse of Husbandrie used-in Brabant and 
Flanders,’ 1652) was intended to show Englishmen how much 
practical agriculture they might learn from their neighbours. 
The flax, turnips, and clover of Flanders differed as much, he 
said, from those of England as the produce of a garden from that 
of a field. He gives a lively but not over-coloured picture of 
what industry and skill had made of the Waesland, a tract of 
heathy soil lying between Antwerp and Ghent. In the seven- 
teenth century England was far behind the Low Countries, not 
only in agriculture and horticulture, but in surveying, drainage, 
shipbuilding, navigation, mill-work, book-keeping, and business 
of almost every kind. It was common for an English youth to 
be sent to Holland or Flanders to learn the ordinary routine of 
manufacture or commerce. 

Constant attention to other people’s business and careless 
liberality brought Hartlib to ruin. He became in the end the 
man of philanthropic schemes, who goes about teasing his friends 
for money. 

At the time when Hartlib was getting a precarious footing in 
that section of London society which was religious, philanthropic, 
and interested in science, a young man from Oxford, named 
John Wilkins, was rising into notice there. Wilkins had studied 
mathematics and astronomy, and was fond of mechanical experi- 
ments. He had already put out (anonymously) a little book 
called the ‘ Discovery of a New World’ and also a short treatise 
m ciphers and signalling. Wilkins had all the gifts which 
enable a man to rise in the world. His portrait shows that he 
was remarkably handsome; he was good-natured, and popular 
in every company; best of all, he was blessed with good sense 
and savoir-faire. At the moment he was only a country parson, 
but he soon made his powers known to influential persons, 
especially such as favoured the Parliamentary side. In no long 
time he became warden of Wadham, and married Mrs. French, 
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widow of a canon of Christ Church and sister to Oliver 
Cromwell. He exerted himself to promote learning at Oxford, 
managed his college business with energy and discretion, and 
joined the private scientific club to which Wallis, Seth Ward, 
Petty, Boyle, Evelyn, Lord Brouncker, and Wren at one time 
or another belonged. When this club blossomed into the Royal 
Society Wilkins became its first secretary. He had naturally 
great influence with the Puritans of the Protectorate, especially 
with the Independent party among them, but was dexterous 
enough to win favour under the Restoration as well. A few 
months before the King’s return he had been made Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where as at Oxford he laboured to 
advance sound learning and to reconcile partisans. A few years 
after the King’s return he was made Dean of Ripon and at 
length Bishop of Chester. He was of course reproached with 
undue pliancy; it is, however, to be set to his credit that under 
the reign of the Saints he stood up for gentle handling of the 
Universities, while in the time of Charles II. and the Duke of 
Buckingham, both of whom liked him, he dared to speak in the 
House of Lords on behalf of the Nonconformists. 

No apology need be made for pointing out in so gossipy a 
paper as this any threads of connexion between notable persons. 
It is still remembered that when Mrs. French’s daughter Eliza- 
beth was approached by a young parson named Tillotson, who 
became in the end Archbishop of Canterbury, her stepfather. 
Wilkins, tried to remove her hesitation. ‘ Betty, you shall 
have him, for he is the best polemical divine this day in 
England.’ This argument, or some other, prevailed. 

The new world, to which Wilkins invited the attention of 
speculators, was the moon. He shows its likeness to our earth, 
which he supports by a fallacious argument—viz. the similar 
distribution of land and sea on both—the spots on the moon are, 
according to Wilkins, seas, the bright parts land. He thinks it 
probable that the moon is inhabited, but what the inhabitants 
might be—whether of the seed of Adam or not, whether immor- 
tals in a state of blessedness—he does not venture to decide. A 
new world, he is aware, can rouse but a languid interest until 
some means of conveyance thither have been found, and he 
thinks it worth while to discuss the possibilities of the case. In 
his first edition he was modest and even timid, merely quoting 
Kepler’s prediction that whenever the art of flying should be dis- 
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covered, Germans would be among the first to establish them- 
selves in the moon. But he grew bolder in time. ‘If there be,’ 
he says in the edition of 1640, ‘a great ruck (roc) in Madagascar 
as Marcus Polus the Venetian mentions, the feathers in whose 
wings are twelve foot long, which can soop (swoop?) up & horse 
and rider or an elephant, why it is but teaching one of these to 
carry a man, and he may ride up thither, as Ganymede does, 
upon an eagle.’ This is mere fooling; Wilkins is laughing in his 
sleeve. His paradoxes, like those of the ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ or of Sir Thomas Browne, are intended partly to show 
his learning and ingenuity, partly to amuse the reader. 

Wilkins’ propensity to speculation did not decay with age. 
Thirty years after the ‘ Discovery of a New World ’ he published 
his ‘ Real Character or Philosophical Language,’ an attempt to 
express ideas of all kinds by symbols independent of spoken 
language. It is amusing to find the grave naturalist Ray, who 
was under obligations to Wilkins, labouring at the Philosophical 
Language, and trying to produce a classification of plants, in 
which by Wilkins’ order each group was to be subdivided into 
three, neither more nor less. Ray managed, however, to escape 
appearing in print with this precious classification, for that 
which is appended to the ‘ Real Character ’ does not exhibit the 
Procrustean division into threes. 

Comenius, too, had his dreams of a universal language; in 
fact, he caught every epidemic of speculation which was going 
about. 

When Pansophism and Hartlib failed him, Comenius was for- 
tunate enough to receive liberal proposals from a man very 
different in charaeter from the philanthropic projectors of the 
time—Louis De Geer. De Geer, who was of French descent, 
had been born a Dutch subject. He was sent for from Lidge by 
Gustavus Adolphus in order to improve the Swedish manufac- 
ture of artillery and hand fire-arms. He not only rendered the 
service originally required of him but introduced brass-founding 
and developed the iron mines of Dannemora, by which he and 
his descendants were enriched. He built schools and hospitals, 
and in Queen Christina’s time provided a fleet for the protection 
of Swedish «wmmerce. De Geer brought Comenius to Sweden 
(1642) in order to advise about improved schools and school- 
books, but Pansophism and modern prophecy distracted the 
adviser’s attention to such a point that little was accomplished. 
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A handsome edition of Comenius’ chief educational works was 
printed at the expense of Louis De Geer’s son, and during the 
last years of his life the aged reformer was maintained in com- 
fort at the charge of the De Geer family. A descendant of Louis 
De Geer (Charles De Geer, 1720-78) was one of the first natural- 
ists of his time, but as he was neither a Moravian, nor a Scotch- 
man, nor a projector, I must not bring him into my overcrowded 
canvas. 

The mention of prophecy among the occupations of Comenius 
makes it necessary to explain that during a great part of his life 
he was the innocent victim of prophets who foretold the speedy 
recall of the exiled brethren to their native land. The visions of 
three persons, at least one of whom gave tokens of insincerity, 
while another was a hysterical girl, occupy several of the pub- 
lished writings of Comenius. It is needless to remind the reader 
of the frequency of religious visionaries in England, Scotland, 
and Holland, as well as in Bohemia, during the same age. 

During his residence at Lissa Comenius became intimately 
acquainted with John Jonston (1603-75), who was born at 
Sambter, a few miles off, and at one time practised medicine at 
Lissa. Jonston was the son of a Scotch minister who had settled 
at Sambter for reasons that I have not discovered. The family 
was descended, says Count Krasinski, ‘ from the Johnstones of 
Craigbourne in Scotland,’ whoever they may be. The son 
studied in several universities (among others at St. Andrews 
and Cambridge) and was for a time tutor to young Polish gentry, 
some of whom he accompanied on tours through Europe. 
Among his pupils was the son of that Rafael, Count of Lissa, who 
has been mentioned as a protector of Protestants. Just at the 
time when Comenius was made rector of the Lissa gymnasium, 
Jonston returned and settled in Lissa as a physician; I find it 
mentioned that he also taught in the high school of which 
Comenius was headmaster. He devoted himself to natural 
history, and wrote big illustrated books, which commanded a wide 
sale. As time went on, Lissa became too hot for Protestants, 
and Jonston removed to Silesia, where he bought himself an 
— (the careful Scot! ), and here he spent the rest of his 

ays. 

Many other Scots settled in Poland about this time. We 
must remember that the Poland of to-day is a very different 
country from Poland as it existed before the partition of 1772, or 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. 194, N.S. 12 
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the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. It then reached the 
Baltic, and commanded the mouth of the Vistula. Dantzic, 
though still enjoying the rights of a free city, was Polish; the 
basin of the Vistula was then, as now, a great corn-growing 
country, and exported grain and timber far and wide. The 
Hanseatic League, of which Dantzic had been a principal 
member, was well-nigh extinct in the seventeenth century; its 
privilege of exclusive trade with England had been lost in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Here was a tempting opportunity for enter- 
prising foreign merchants, and Germans (of whom the elder 
Hartlib was one), Scotchmen, and no doubt plenty of others, 
poured in. 

Sir John Skene found Scots merchants and pedlars in Cracow 
as early as 1569. In 1619 the Easterling (Baltic) trade with 
Scotland in timber, pitch, and tar was already considerable. 
William Lithgow, in his ‘ Totall Discourse of Rare Adventures,’ 
&e. (1682, reprinted 1906), calls Poland ‘a Mother and Nurse 
for the youth and younglings of Scotland, who are yearely sent 
hither in great numbers, rather than a proper Dame for her owne 
birth ; in cloathing, feeding, and inriching them with the fatnesse 
of her best things; besides thirty thousand Scots families, that 
live incorporate in her bowells. And certainely Polland,’ he goes 
on, ‘may be tearmed in this kind, to be the mother of our Com- 
mons, and the first commencement of all our best Merchants’ 
wealth, or at the least most part of them.’ Patrick Gordon, 
about 1654, found a multitude of Scots in Dantzic, Warsaw, and 
the province of Posen. The industry by which they lived may 
be guessed by the fact that they tried to persuade him to settle 
there as a merchant. Between Crocavia (Cracow) and Lubilina 
(Lublin) he found ‘abundance of gallant rich Merchants my 
Countrey-men, who were all very kind to me, and so were they 
by the way in every place where I came.’ 

All the Scots who visited or made their homes in the Baltic 
countries towards the middle of the seventeenth century were not 
traders; there were soldiers also, some said to be serving in the 
Polish guards, others in that Swedish army which invaded 
Poland in 1655. Many of these soldiers of fortune were either 
would-be recruits or disbanded cavaliers; whether their service 
was past, present or future, we may be pretty sure that it was 
not they whose ‘ decimation’ (tithing) yielded ten thousand 
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pounds for Charles IT. in the year 1650.1. The Scotch merchants 
of Dantzic, Cracow, and even of comparatively obscure places like 
Lissa, were far better able to raise money than wandering pedlars, 
or soldiers of the Dugald Dalgetty type. They offered, I doubt 
not, their money to the covenanted King as readily as Scotland 
offered her army—that army which was finally routed at 
Worcester, September 8, 1651. 

Everybody will agree that it is not good to draw all our his- 
tory from text-books, any more than to draw all our geography 
from maps. ‘The skeleton, which in the schoolroom is called the 
History of England, needs to be vivified by copious recollections 
of actual lives, past and present, just as the map needs to be 
vivified by mental pictures of hills on which the sun shines and 
rivers which bear ships to the sea. Our historical divisions and 
subdivisions are too formal, too stereotyped. All that is to be 
said about the Scotland of the Civil War comes in one chapter; 
all that is to be said about the Thirty Years’ War in another; 
the reader does not realise that Scotland was much concerned in 
various ways with the Thirty Years’ War. History is not so 
much a bundle of strands lying side by side, as an infinitely com- 
plex network of fibres, each taking origin from an individual 
human life. Discursive biographical reading may now and then 
be wholesome for those who have been brought up on lectures 
and text-books. It may be profitable once in a way to glance at 
the England of the Great Rebellion, the Sweden of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the Bohemia of the Thirty Years’ War from the 
point of view of a Moravian pastor who was also an educational 
reformer, or of a Scot who happened to live in Poland. Such 
considerations make me hope that the reader’s time will not be 
wholly wasted by dwelling for half an hour on the forerunners 
and associates of Comenius. 

L. C. Mratn 


1 See Denham’s poem on My Lord Crofts and my Journey into Poland. 














POMEGRANATES. 


Tue Superintendent of Police was a well-known character ; he had 
his own ways of carrying out his duty, and whether or no these 
were orthodox, there were no two opinions as to the effectiveness 
of his methods. Still while he read the code-wire that lay before 
him, he had no definite idea as to how he would deal with the 
matter and the man that it concerned ; for he was at times some- 
thing of an opportunist, and had found that admirable results 
had often sprung from inspiration. 

At the time in question, as indeed is the case in these present 
days, the Government was much troubled by the gun-running 
trade that flourished exceedingly along the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf. Rifles of Belgian, French, and alas! even of 
British make were shipped to Muscat, and thence, ferried across 
in dhows, were made over to Afghan and Pathan traders who 
brought caravans to the Mekran Coast for the purpose of taking 
over the firearms. The caravans then took the arms to 
Kandahar, to Ghazni, and to other places, where they were dis- 
posed of at great profit to potential enemies of the King-Emperor. 

It came at length to the knowledge of the Government of 
India that the caravan-leaders, the capitalists as it were, often 
cut across India carrying their cash with them, in order to save 
themselves the risk and trouble of a long journey through the 
tountries of the lawless. This was, indeed, an impertinence, 
and the Government meant to put an end to it. It was bad 
enough to have its enemies supplied: with modern fire-arms, but 
to carry and protect the promoters of this traffic, and the cash 
with which they promoted it, was more than the Government 
could bear. 

Accordingly the police were instructed to look out for such 
persons, and if they caught any to send them back at once by 
the way they came. 

The telegram which the Superintendent was reading had 
reference to such a man. 

This person, Sarfaraz Khan, was a Bajaori and had entered 
India by the Khyber. He knew as well as anyone that he and 
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his kind were wanted by the Government, and he travelled with 
due precaution. Having stayed for a short time at Peshawur he 
left that place for Lahore, and there he buried himself for more 
than a week in the recesses of the city; thence he moved on to 
a town further to the south-west, and at that place he once more 
left the train and betook himself to the house of a friend. With 
this friend he remained for several days, and then, convinced 
that he was unobserved by any hostile person, he took to the 
railway again, and in due time was deposited at Topuknagar. 
Now Topuknagar is very, very close to the frontier and a con- 
venient place from which Sarfaraz could make an unobtrusive 
bolt for the border, and crossing that meet his caravan. 
Sarfaraz put his hand to his belt to make sure that all was safe, 
and then feeling quite confident he rose as the train stopped, 
and stepped jauntily on to the platform. 

He was something more than merely disgusted when he was 
accosted by name by two strangers, who too obviously were of 
the police, and invited—nay ordered by them—to come along. 
So off he went to the office of the Superintendent of Police. 

The Superintendent, sitting at his little baize-covered table, 
questioned Sarfaraz with the burly suavity that distinguished 
him. He told Sarfaraz with great candour that of course he 
was not really a suspected character, but that the police hearing 
that he had with him a large sum of money had necessarily to 
look after his safety. He, the Superintendent, felt personally 
responsible that no stranger should come to grief in his district, 
and he begged Sarfaraz to explain his business. 

Sarfaraz was not to be outdone in plain honesty, but he had 
not had time to compose a really convincing tale, so he told 
rather a silly one. He explained with the glibbest candour that 
he had come to Topuknagar with the intention of purchasing 
pomegranates; he had tried to get them at Peshawur and at 
various other places, but positively there were none to be had 
anywhere except, so he was told, at Topuknagar. 

Topuknagar, it may be explained, is never a great mart for 
pomegranates, and least of all in the month of Sarfaraz’s arrival, 
but the Superintendent did not damp the keenness of the 
would-be purchaser with such discouraging information. : 

On the contrary he said: 

‘Well, I shall have great pleasure in giving you all the 
help that I can. I see that you are an honest man, and I shall 
see what can be done on your behalf. By the bye, when you 
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have secured the pomegranates, where do you wish to take 
them?’ 

Sarfaraz realised that he had by the best of good luck 
encountered a real fool of a Sahib. So he told him gravely that 
he desired to take the fruit to Peshawur, and thence across the 
border where he should dispose of it at a very large profit. 

‘Very good,’ said the Superintendent, ‘then I need not 
keep you any longer. Give your address in the bazaar to my 
clerk, so that we can find you if we manage to do anything for 
you.’ 

Sarfaraz took his leave and was turning away with joy in his 
heart, when the Superintendent spoke again. 

‘Stay a minute, Sarfaraz. I think it would be safer if you 
left with me the money that you have brought. This bazaar, 
I say it with shame—I who am the Superintendent of Police— 
is a foul spot where budmashes swarm like flies; if you, a simple 
merchant, go amongst them with money on you, your life would 
not be worth a moment’s purchase. Leave the money here 
then, and I will lock it in the safe. Pursue your inquiries, and 
when you require the money come again to me.’ 

Sarfaraz was furious, but he dared not show it. On the 
contrary he handed over, with a charming smile, currency notes 
for fifty rupees, which he had especially put aside for such an 
eventuality as the present. 

The Superintendent smiled with equal blandness. 

‘Oh come now, Sarfaraz, you have more than that. I am 
bound to protect you, and I really must have the money. Hand 
it over at once; I tell you I will not have you murdered in a 
bazaar which is under my jurisdiction.’ 

Sarfaraz denied, and the upshot was that Sarfaraz was deftly 
and swiftly searched by the Superintendent’s underlings. Out 
came the cash: English sovereigns, Indian notes for rupees, 
Russian gold—quite a cosmopolitan collection of currency—all 
were laid on the baize-covered table and carefully counted out. 
Fifteen hundred rupees; the Superintendent gave a receipt for 
that amount, and promising to help Sarfaraz to the best of his 
ability, he dismissed that gentleman with a charming smile. 

The Superintendent smiled more than ever, in fact he 
laughed loudly when his visitor had gone. The only occasion 
on which one does not resent having his abilities grossly under- 
rated is when one is about to score well off the person who 
values them so low. 
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Forthwith the Superintendent seized the bundle of telegraph- 
forms that dangled from the handle of the drawer, and began 
to write out telegrams. These were directed to a dozen different 
places in India, and when he had despatched them by the hand 
of a chuprassi, the Superintendent laughed again. 

About three days later he sent for Sarfaraz and inquired 
what progress he was making. Sarfaraz, who had not yet 
devised a suitable pretext for recovering his money, shook his 
head sadly and said that so far he had been able to do but little. 
So he was dismissed with the Superintendent’s blessing, and an 
assurance that that officer was doing his very best to help. 

Three days more passed, and a similar interview occurred ; 
Sarfaraz nearly died of rage, for the day upon which he was to 
meet his caravan was getting very close, and if he failed to 
arrive at the rendez-vous there would be serious difficulties. He 
smiled, however, at the Superintendent with great blandness, 
and in his heart cursed him with every curse known to the 
followers of Islam, while aloud he thanked him warmly for his 
kindness. 

At the end of ten days the Superintendent sent for him for 
the last time. 

‘Sarfaraz,’ he said in cordial tones, ‘I need detain you no 
longer.’ The heart of Sarfaraz leapt in his bosom for very joy. 

‘You can go to-day,’ continued the Superintendent, ‘for I 
have done all that you want. I have made the way smooth for 
you, and I am delighted to have been of service to a merchant so 
honest as yourself. See these papers. Here are the railway- 
receipts for three truck-loads of pomegranates. These I have, 
not without difficulty, collected from Bombay, Delhi, and various 
other places, and the accounts of their purchase-money are in 
this paper. The trucks are booked through to Peshawur; see, 
the receipt for the freight is in this yellow paper. This,’ he held 
up one more document, ‘is a pass for yourself from here to 
Peshawur. You will leave by this afternoon’s train.’ 

Sarfaraz gasped. 

‘ And the money?’ he murmured. 

‘If you read these accounts carefully you will see that every 
pice of those fifteen hundred rupees is spent; in fact you owe 
the Government money for telegrams, but this I take it upon 
me to remit. Now go, and do come again when next you want 
rifles—I should say pomegranates. I entrust you to God; may 
your house be prosperous.’ 

Scoro-InpIan. 














AT ASOLO: A BROWNING MEMORY. 
BY THE REV. CANON RAWNSLEY. 


WueEv, in 1489, Pietro Bembo packed up his papers and left Asolo 
with Kate the Queen, in flight for Venice, little did he, the royal 
secretary at that mimic court which Queen Cornaro had held for 
twenty years, imagine that he had coined a word which four hundred 
years after would reappear in English poesy. But when, in the 
year 1889, Robert Browning was revising at Asolo the proofs of 
the last volume of poems which he should ever give to the world, 
he remembered that Cardinal Bembo, Caterina’s secretary, had 
described the idyllic life of the Asolan court in a certain manuscript 
which was entitled ‘ Degli Asolani.’ 

This manuscript, written for the entertainment of the court of 
Queen Catherine of Cornaro in 1496 on the occasion of the marriage 
of one of her pages with one of her ladies-in-waiting, gives an account 
of a discussion on Love which is said to have lasted for three days 
in the shade of the garden attached to the castle. The work is 
divided into three books and the disputants are three women and 
three men. On the first day, with much enthusiasm, the man 
Perottino speaks against Love as the origin of all ill; on the second 
day Gismondo replies to him and confutes him, saying that it is the 
only good that exists on earth. On the third day Lavinello in part 
confutes, in part approves, both sides of the question ; and concludes 
with a description of Love as a divine thing that is sometimes good 
and sometimes ill, and the three girls who are their partners interrupt 
the dialogue by breaking into song. 

So it came to pass that the poet, in his dedication of that last 
volume of verse to the friend whose guest he was at Asolo, says, 
writing under date, Asolo, October 15, 1889, ‘I unite, you will 
see, the disconnected poems by a title-name popularly ascribed 
to the inventiveness of the ancient secretary of Queen Cornaro 
whose palace-tower still overlooks us: Asolare—to disport in 
the open air, to amuse oneself at random ... I use it for love of 
the place and in requital of your pleasant assurance that an early 
poem of mine first attracted you thither.’ The poem that he 
refers to is ‘ Pippa passes’ which, though the inspiration came to 
him in a Dulwich woodland, was nevertheless coloured throughout 
by memories of sight and scene and historic associations with 
Asolo and the Trevisan country round about. 
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This Asolo, which Browning spoke of as ‘ My very own of all 
Italian towns,’ haunted him through life. He saw it on his first 
visit to Italy in 1838; he returned to it a second time forty years 
after on his way to Venice with his sister Sarianna; and the third 
and last time that he came here, to rest and for ‘ Asolando,’ was in 
the last autumn of his life and within a few weeks of his death. 

That he intended to come again is clear from the fact that 
he had determined on purchasing a pied-d-terre and to ‘raise a 
tower like Pippa’s near a certain property in Asolo where he and 
Miss Browning might pass at least a part of every year.’ 

In the year of his first visit, 1838, his mind bent on obtaining on 
the spot historical background for his poem ‘Sordello’ and the 
incidents of the development of a soul therein described, and primed 
as to local details by his study of Verci’s ‘ Storia degli Ecelini,’ the 
young poet after a voyage of seven weeks landed at Venice with 
certain despatches and with the manuscript, as we know, of ‘ Home 
Thoughts from the Sea’ and ‘ How they brought the Good News 
from Ghent’ in his pocket. He delivered his despatches at Venice ; 
but—though he had only a month to stay in Italy—Venice, in whose 
arms he came at last to die, laid such strong hold upon him that he 
remained a full fortnight in that sea-born city of enchantment. 
At last he started in the third week in June for the Trevisan plain 
and the country round about ‘ delicious Asolo.’ 

Not only had he ‘Sordello’ in mind but the doings of the 
courtly days of ‘ Kate the Queen ’ attracted him. He was anxious 
also to see the picture at Treviso by Titian that he refers to in 
‘ Pippa passes.’ Thence, knapsack on shoulder, he passed through 
the plain toGiorgione’s birthplace—Castelfranco—and on tothe grey 
river and its famous bridge in the town where Bassano’s fresco work 
was still to be seen on the house at the corner of the Piazza; gazed 
upon the castle that Ecelin was lord of, thence came eastward to 
Asolo and for four days filled his soul with the ‘rare o’er-running 
beauty of Italy,’ riot of vine and rose, verdure of chestnut and 
sumach, which clothes the city’s hill from height to plain. North- 
ward thence he went to the birthplace of Canvuva at Possagno, 
but the spell of Ecelino was upon him. He turned back west 
among the foothills to Romano, the tyrant’s ancestral home, and 
saw across the valley to the south, as he had seen from the hill of 
Asolo, the last stronghold of that much-hated family, upon the 
green hill of 8. Zenone. That green hill haunted him, and fifty 
years after he would gaze each evening at sunset time from Mrs, 
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Bronson’s loggia at La Mura and speak of the awful death of Alberic, 
brother of Ecelino, who, as he describes it in the sixth book of 
‘ Sordello,’ there 


‘ Saw his exasperated captors burn 
Seven children and their mother; then, regaled 
So far, tied on to a wild horse, was trailed 
To death through raunce and bramble-bush.’ 


Onward thence he went again to Bassano, walked up the Brenta 
valley to the convent of Oliero in which Ecelino the monk spent 
his last days, visited his reputed grave at Solagno and from thence 
back to Venice by Vicenza and Padua. 

But the abiding memory of the whole journey was that strange 
Rocca, the stronghold that stands near to the burning blue, high 
over Asolo. This great polygonal fortress-tower, piled first in pre- 
Roman times by Etruscan or by Euganean hands, rebuilt in Roman 
times, was built again in the Saracenic age and has owned many 
masters—the Ecelini, the Scaligeri, the Carraresi, whose arms 
are still to be seen painted in red under the Saracenic portal, the 
Venetians, the Leaguers of Cambrai; and which, though sold by 
the Republic of Asolo for 320 ducats to a nobleman named Rubini 
in 1650, was never allowed to pass into private hands owing to the 
strong protest of the people of Asolo, and is to-day not only public 
property, but is cared for as a national monument. 

When Browning saw this Rocca first, he must have seen it in 
the full blaze of low western sunlight with the ancient town of 
Asolo gleaming white like a necklet of pearls upon the green breast 
of the hill beneath it. Only so could he have described it as he 
does describe it, in his Prologue to Asolando, thus : 


‘How many a year, my Asolo, 
Since—one step just from sea to land— 
I found you, loved yet feared you so— 
For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed !’ 


For though it is true that he may have had in his mind as he 
wrote that Prologue the extraordinary colour of lambent flame 
which November brings to the chestnut woodland that clothes the 
lower slopes of Asolo, and burns right through in waves of molten 
gold to the foot of the mountains that close all view to the north, 
it is certain that in June, which is a month of marvellous verdure, he 
could have only got the effect of ‘ palpable fire clothing’ from 
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some such sunset effect as I chanced to see the first day I visited 
Asolo this June, ‘ when through a rent in cloudland to the west,’ 
I saw the sun strike the hill-fortress and flash upon the cones and 
buttresses of the great Grappa and Col del Moi range. 

Browning has told us how that first view of Asolo followed him 
in his dreams. ‘I used,’ he says, ‘to dream of seeing Asolo in 
the distance and making vain attempts to reach it—repeatedly 
dreamed this for many a year.’ And whocan wonder? For not 
only was history of past times—from the time when the Huns 
broke in upon the land through the Pass of the Piave and became 
the founders of Venice by driving the mainlanders to their island 
refuges, not only all the medieval history of fierce Italian times lay 
there before him, not only the days of Queen Cornaro and her 
attendant ministers of wit and poetry and philosophy leapt into 
vision, but he could see the green hills round Romano that Dante 
knew ; far off might have descried the last home of Petrarch in the 
dim horizon to the south; nearer to the south-west could in 
fancy be with Shelley and with Byron as they ranged the 
Euganean hills and poured out their hearts in song. 

Writing long afterwards to Mrs. Bronson, under date June 10, 
1889, Browning says ‘ When I first found out Asolo I lodged in the 
main hotel in the square, an old large inn of the most primitive 
kind. The ceiling of my bedroom was traversed by a huge crack, 
or rather cleft, caused by the earthquake of the previous year(1837). 
The sky was as blue as blue could be and we were all praying in the 
fields, expecting the town to tumble in. On the morning after my 
arrival I walked up to the Rocca and on returning to breakfast I 
mentioned it to the landlady, whereon a respectable middle-aged , 
man sitting by said “‘ You have done what I—born here—never 
thought of doing.” I took long walks every day, and carried away 
a lively recollection of the general beauty, but I did not write 
a word of “ Pippa passes.”’’ 

Asolo had been troubled with many earthquakes. On the base 
stone of one of the few remaining ancient houses in the Via Browning 
that bears fresco work upon it, which may well be the work of 
Bassano, may still be seen an inscription to tell us that its arcade 
was restored after the terrible earthquake which took place at the 
hour of noon on Wednesday, February 26, in the year 1605. I 
have little doubt that the Torricella, which has been so beautifully 
rebuilt by the poet’s son, may have succumbed in one of those 
earthquakes and the iron ties that bind together the ancient tower 
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of Queen Cornaro’s fortress-home were probably necessitated by 
earthquake shock. It is conceivable that the crack in the ceiling of 
that old inn in the Piazza was one of many preludes to the pulling 
down of the building, for Browning tells us, in the letter from which 
I quoted, that when he next visited Asolo he found the old inn 
lying in ruins and a new one being built to take its place. He adds, 
‘We went to a much inferior albergo, the best then existing, and 
were roughly but pleasantly entertained for a week.’ 

I have made inquiry and believe that the original albergo 
stood on the north side of the square where now, for cool and shadow 
to the marketers, the close-pollarded chestnut trees are green— 
and that the new inn called the Four Crowns at which he stopped 
for the second visit, stood where now stands the ironmonger’s shop 
toward the north-west end of the Via Cornaro. 

The last visit that the poet paid to Asolo was in the autumn 
of 1889. ‘The time has come,’ says he, writing to Mrs. Bronson 
under date August 8 of that year, ‘ for determining on some change 
of place if change is ever to be, and I repeat just a fancy—if I were 
inclined to join you at Asolo say a fortnight hence—could good 

‘rooms be procurable for Sarianna and myself?’ The good rooms 
were procurable within a stone’s throw of Mrs. Bronson’s house 
La Mura, in the second or third house down the main street towards 
the Piazza which now bears the poet’s name. 

It is a little narrow street on a curve, the houses of which on 
the right hand side of the street are shouldered up above the rough- 
built arches of an open arcade. There he wrote during the morning 
and revised his proofs of the last volume that he had long intended 
to dedicate to his hostess or wandered over the hills with his constant 
companion Sarianna. He spent the afternoon in driving about 
the country and at evening stood to watch the great sun fill the 
heaven with glory over Bassano from. the glass-encircled loggia 
of La Mura. After dinner he touched the spinet, chatted or read 
aloud from Shakespeare, Shelley, or his own Pompilia, or discussed 
the affairs of the day with his friends the Storys—friends for forty 
years, who then met together for the last time. How he had looked 
forward to that visit! ‘I trust,’ said he, ‘ that as few clouds as may 
be, may trouble the blue of our month at Asolo. I shall bring your 
book full of verses for a final overhauling on the spot where, when 
I first saw it, inspiration seemed to steam up from the very ground.’ 
And the blue was not clouded. More than once he exclaimed 

‘To think that I should be here again ! ’ 
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lt was a different land he wandered through from that verdurous 
world in which he first saw 
* Earth and sky— 


Hill, vale, tree, flower—lItalia’s rare 
O’er-running beauty crowds the eye.’ 


And though for him the bush was bare now, and the lambent 
flame was for him lost from a naked world, wherever he went, in 
those flaming October days, a deeper voice spoke than had ever 
spoken before to him from that world of magical beauty and dream, 
from tawny plain and purple mountain-side, from towered hill and 
gently flowing stream, and to his ‘ purged ear’ the import of earth 
was made clear; a voice said 
‘Call my works thy friends ! 


At Nature dost thou shrink amazed ? 
God is it who transcends.’ 


There may have been upon him at this time, as he walked with 
God about the ways of Asolo, some sense of the nearness of that 
Presence whom he should so soon see face to face. It was noticeable 
that he purposely in his talk seemed to avoid deep and serious 
topics. Men sometimes feel that in this most secret tabernacle 
of high communion they must be alone. On most days he would 
either go up to the little ruin near to Cornaro’s Tower to gaze 
at that all-embracing landscape seen from thence; the Trevisan 
plain rolling to illimitable blue, and, under certain atmospheric 
conditions, even in autumn, seeming like a sea dappled with white 
sails where the shining church towers took the sun. Or, standing 
in the glass-cased loggia, would gaze across the valley deepening 
every day into glory of golden leaf, and express regret that the 
Asolese, beginning the work without counting the cost, had left so 
unsightly a ruin where there should only have arisen a slender 
tower against blue sky or grey mountain background. ‘ How I 
wish that piece of ground was mine,’ he would say. ‘ How quickly 
I would clear that ruin away and build some simple summer-house 
for myself and my sister with a tower outlook whence I might see 
not only the surrounding landscape in all its phases, but at night- 
time with a telescope sweep the skies.’ 

The people of Asolo had arranged that the palace of the Queen 
should be utilised for a prison and a theatre, and prison rules de- 
manded that the garden of the Queen should be divided by a high 
stone wall. The half of the garden not thus used was left a 
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wilderness, and in this wilderness at its western end, close to the 
gateway where in olden time the people passed up from the plain 
through the vineyards into the castle precincts, they had intended 
to build an Asilo Infantile. Before it was half built they had 
determined to add to this a tower as a monument in honour of 
King Emmanuel. The cost proved to be beyond expectation and 
prohibitive, and the whole scheme was left an unsightly ruin. 
Browning was so full of the idea of becoming proprietor of this site, 
with a view to removing the ruin and building a tower of his own, 
that negotiations were entered into, which—though not concluded 
at the date of his death—virtually gave him assurance that he 
would become proprietor. 

During this visit he observed,so Mrs. Bronson tells us, everything, 
hedges, trees, the fascination of the little river Musone, the great 
‘carri’ piled high with white and purple grapes. He took delight 
in everything—in the performance of a company of strolling 
players, in the basking lizards, in the white oxen passing through 
the narrow streets. 

Nor had inspiration ceased to ‘steam up from the very ground.’ 
One day, returning from a drive to Bassano, the poet was strangely 
silent and no one spoke. Finally he announced that he had written 
a poem since they had left the town. The poem was ‘The Lady 
and the Painter,’ in which he lashes with fine indignation the 
murderous millinery with which the ladies of the time bedizen 
themselves, and clothed with murder of His best and most 
harmless beings, go feathered to the skirt. When asked what 
inspired it, he answered ‘ Well, the birds twittering in the trees 
suggested it. You know,’ he added, ‘I don’t like them to wear 
those things in their bonnets.’ 

It was fortunate for Browning that all the foot-hills and groves 
round Asolo abound with bird life, and though in consequence 
it was the fashion for great proprietors to arrange little model 
groves of trees that should act as bird snares—one of which may 
be seen to-day from the Torricella in the grounds of the Arminian 
Convent—bird life flourished. And Browning was a great lover 
of birds. He spoke once to Mr. Eugene Benson at Asolo of the 
immense interest a hawk seen against the sky high in air always 
gave him, and recounted how on his first visit to Asolo he had been 
delighted to discover a hawk building in the wall of the old Rocca 
and how sadly on his second visit he had found the hawk’s nest 
cleared away and the tree and the wild growth that once tufted 
the wall, and the ivy all swept off from the ancient fortress. How 
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glad he would be to know to-day first that his dream of the little 
tower in Queen Cornaro’s garden has become a reality, and that 
there, in that perfect sanctuary of garden-flower life and loveliness, 
the slender tower lifts beautiful to heaven and gives a shelter every 
nesting time to the falcon and its brood. 

But the time for Asolando came to an end. On the first day of 
November his perfect and last visit to Asolo ceased and he passed 
away from the hill-city of his love to the sea-city of his heart. But 
before he left for Venice he had called his son to Asolo, had spoken 
to him of all his wish about the building and the plot of ground 
where to-day the Torricella stands, and partly from the same 
enthusiasm for the beauty of the place that had charmed his father, 
and partly in his father’s memory, the poet’s son, who has become 
a citizen of Asolo, has realised his father’s dream. I do not suppose 
that anywhere in Europe has a studio been built with such an 
outlook as Robert Barrett Browning’s tower-studio at Asolo. Iam 
sure that no garden-ground exists so complete in cloistered loveli- 
ness or with such wondrous prospect as the lawn and pergolas and 
crescent-pillared portico out of which that Torricella rises. I can 
never forget my first impression on entrance to that enchanted 
garden-ground in the lustrous light of a clear June eventide. 

Below me to the south, what seemed a hundred square miles of 
fruitful plain swam purple and blue into opal distance, while at my 
feet grey olive and vivid vine mixed with the darker foliage of 
towering chestnuts, and a valley filled with the sound of the 
nightingale seemed to pour its flood of woodland to mingle with a 
sea of springing corn beyond. Dark cypresses stood sentinel at the 
gate, crimson ramblers rioted against the terraced walls, the lawn 
was lined on either side with full-fruited and sweet flowering lemon- 
trees; white against the green Virginian creeper of the boundary 
wall, betwixt us and Queen Cornaro’s fortress-tower, stood statuary 
in moveless quietude, and white Madonna lilies bordered the close- 
shaven sward in silver beauty. Through the pergola we looked 
across to the brown roofs of the ancient city—and opposite us 
beyond the wooded ravine was to be seen the little house, La Mura, 
its glass-cased loggia shrouded with vine, from whence so often with 
such longing eyes the poet had gazed up at this place. If one 
looked northward the ancient city-wall shut the view and kept us 
to our own sweet privacy, but north-westward an opening in that 
wall fenced with white lilies gave us glimpse of the green-coned hill, 
S. Angelo, that almost hides the Arminian Convent and its ruddy 
tower from sight, and far beyond against the golden mist of sunset 
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over Bassano stood up the hill of 8. Zenone where Kcelin’s last 
fortress-hold was built. 

High in the tower an open loggia gave sight—north, east and 
west—of city and the surrounding hills ; therefrom all the goings on 
in heaven and earth were visible, and dull must his heart be who 
could ever forget the witchcraft of the shadowy mountain ranges 
or the gleam and glamour of the illimitable plain. 

After all, great as is the wonder of the Trevisan plain, the 
humanity of the foothills between Asolo and La Grappa seems to 
strike a tenderer chord, to call out one’s natural affection. Browning 
passed away, but his son’s deed has kept him here for ever; for 
never can one enter this cloister garden-ground, or climb the Torri- 
cella’s winding stair, without remembering how often, in his last 
visit to Asolo, the poet who found climbing to the Rocca rather 
beyond his strength, would hither come, and how his soul’s desire 
had been that here he might find summer home and rest. 


Since these words were written the shadow of death has fallen 
upon that sunny garden ground. Robert Wiedemann Barrett 
Browning, better known to his friends as ‘Pen’ Browning, after 
long suffering heroically borne, passed peacefully away on July 8. 
He was laid to rest on the following Wednesday in one of the 
most beautiful burial grounds that can be found in Italy—Sta. 
Anna, on the western spur of the Asolo hill. 

All Asolo is mourning for him. Since his father’s death he had 
made Asolo a second home ; and here he set on foot the lace-making 
school on the spot where stood the silk mill at which Pippa worked 
of old. His last letter but one was read by Professor Knight at 
the Centenary Commemoration of his father’s birthday on May 9 
in Westminster. He was able on the:same day to welcome the 
municipality of Asolo and to receive the welcome of the festival 
crowd there. 

When I saw him last he was in his sick room surrounded by 
tokens of world-wide admiration for his father’s work, and he 
showed me with pardonable pride a carefully bound volume con- 
taining the signatures of no fewer than four hundred and fifty 
citizens of all classes who, having the same day dedicated a main 
street in the city to his father’s memory, desired thus to put on 
record their personal regard for himself as a friend and fellow 
citizen. 








LINCOLN’S IMP.) 


Tue Devil stood looking on Lincoln towers 
(And the wind it moaned like a soul in Hell) 

‘Shall a few poor monks defy my powers ?’ 
(Now Heaven protect the Minster well !) 


He has hied him away right speedily, 
He has hied him away to his own countrie. 


‘Come hither, come hither, my son, to me, 
Come hither and stand beside my knee: 


‘Come hither, come hither, thou wind so true; 
Be ready to bear my son with you. 


‘Our tricks are old and our fires grow cold: 
The monks are cunning, the monks are bold. 
Unless we can taint their hearts of gold, 
The sceptre of Satan is bought and solds 


‘Come hither, come hither, my son, to me, 
And hear what work I have found for thee: 


‘Thou must up and astride the wind must sit 
(And sharp as the wind must be thy wit) ; 


‘Thou must up and away to Lincoln ride ;— 
And deep in the fens their towers we'll hide.’ 


The Imp was young and the Imp was keen ; 
A droller urchin never was seen. 


' The legend of ‘Lincoln’s Imp’—the grotesque figure perched upon a pillar 
in the Angel Choir of Lincoln Minster—is current in more forms than one. The 
writer does not pretend to vouch for the authenticity of the version here 
presented. He ‘tells the tale as ’twas told to him.’ 
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‘Not a priest at his office beholds my face 
But must laugh till he falls away from grace: 


‘Not a saintly brother those walls within 
But will sell his soul to watch me grin: 


‘And if at my antics they steal but a look, 
They will laugh over candle and bell and book: 


‘A gale of laughter will shake the flock, 
Till the fold shall reel and the towers shall rock : 


‘ And if they forget their beads to tell, 
We'll harry both Minster and monks right well. 


‘Our fires grow cold and our tricks are old: 
The monks are cunning, the monks are bold. 
But if we can taint their hearts of gold,— 
The Minster towers are bought and sold.’ 


The Father of evil has kissed his son, 
And drunk success to the task begun. 


The Imp has mounted his steed so fleet, 
And away towards Lincoln his face has set. 


Before him with jest and gibe and ban, 
A tide of mocking laughter ran. 


But two and two, as he reached the door, 
The monks paced over the transept floor ; 


With a holy joy in their hearts they turned 
To where on the altar the candles burned ; 


An eldritch cry in their ears had rung ; 





They had crossed themselves and a psalm had sung ; 


When perched above, as they reached the choir, 
They saw the Imp from the penal fire ; 























LINCOLN’S IMP. 


With the fear of God their hearts were filled 
When they looked and the seed of sin beheld. 


And as they strode to their stalls amazed, 
Each monk a hand at the pillar raised : 


‘There sits the minion of our Foe; 
Let him sit for ever, a sign of woe: 


‘He has come to whistle our souls away ; 
Let him sit in the seat of scorn for aye!’... 


But see! a fear has scored the face 
Of the Imp that would lure these saints from grace. 


Cross-legged upon the pillar’s crown 
He had perched to laugh their litany down: 


Cross-legged he sits to the end of time, 
A frozen fountain of guilt and crime. 


‘Stay for me here’ (he had charged the wind) 
‘Till I set my snare and the captives bind ; 


‘Stay for me here till I come again ;— 
Together above the wreck we'll reign.’ 


... And still he sits as he sat before, 
And still the wind howls round the door. 


His fires are cold, and his days are told, 
The monks were ready, the monks were bold: 
He could not taint those hearts of gold, 
And the sceptre of Satan is bought and sold. 


D. A. Starner. 
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IMPERIALISM is no doubt a much abused word. But the youthful 
Oxford graduate who goes out to take up a temporary post as 
lecturer in a Canadian University gets, before he has been a week 
in the country, a very concrete idea of its meaning or at least of 
one of its meanings. Just as the happiest marriages are between 
those Whose lives are directed to the same end through different 
means, so the strength of the Empire is in the essential unity of 
aim which runs through all the diversity of its parts. Ever since 
he sighted the coast of Labrador through the fog which seems scarcely 
ever to lift from the Straits of Belleisle, the traveller from Europe 
cannot have escaped the impression that he is entering a new and 
a strange continent. It is not only that the villages which fringe 
the St. Lawrence are obviously, even from the deck of a liner in 
mid stream, French and Roman Catholic villages—that the very 
grouping of the houses, the very position of the church spire suggests 
the peasants and the curé of Normandy or Brittany. It is rather 
that this very suggestion is itself the one familiar feature of the 
landscape. One had been told, of course, only too often, of the 
‘ vastness ’ of Canadian ‘ waterways’ and the boundless extent of 
Canadian forests. But even the picturesque journalese of such 
well-worn phrases can do little or nothing to break the shock with 
which this wide empty land comes upon the traveller from the 
crowded little countries of Western Europe. If the Clyde and the 
Thames are rivers, what is the St. Lawrence ? If Savernake and 
Fontainebleau are forests, what are these hundreds of square miles 
of pines? If physical environment has on them any influence 
at all, the scattered inhabitants of this overwhelming countryside 
cannot long remain European in civilisation or outlook. 

This is the first impression ; and the second is almost as strong. 
Quebec and Montreal—with their churches and markets and dock- 
yards, their French cabmen and French farmers’ carts—have perhaps 
enough of the atmosphere of Europe and Roman Catholicism 
about them to obscure the essential strangeness of their streets and 
buildings, and it is not till one reaches Toronto that one feels the 
real quality of the Canadian city. Ten minutesin Toronto, however, 
are enough to prove that the word ‘city’ has a new connotation 
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in this new country. A city in England suggests the home of a 
community where for ages men have lived and died, till it has become 
a concentration of human experience and achievement—a city 
suggests history, it suggests solidity and permanence, it suggests 
variety. No amount of stories or photographs of the ‘ mushroom ’ 
settlements of the West give one the same impression as does a day in 
a huge provincial capital like Toronto, which is universally accepted 
as a fully developed and worthy site for the seat of Government of 
Ontario. The bald newness of the buildings; the featureless 
streets, all straight, all disfigured by huge unshaped telegraph and 
telephone poles, many with street-cars hustling and rocking recklessly 
down the middle of them ; the crowds, all apparently dressed alike, 
all apparently of the same station in life—nobody in rags, nobody 
in a top hat, no cabs, and no sandwichmen—all this and much else 
conveys a persistent feeling of being in a prosperous new suburb of 
some great city which must somewhere possess its Gothic cathe- 
dral and its crowded acres of slums ; of being always on the point of 
passing out of this palpably New Town and coming suddenly upon 
the turning into the Old Town, dirty, picturesque, full of the con- 
trasts, the colour, the pathos and the tragedy of real life. But the 
turning never comes; the realm of the bowler hat, the ‘ semi-ready 
suit,’ the departmental store and the street-car never ends, till you 
reach at one extremity a lake frontage of unprotected railway 
tracks, and at the other the open countryside which has no country 
houses and many prosperous farms. 

In a word, the strangeness, the size, the newness of Canada 
are thrust upon one at every turn : however often one has heard of 
this young democracy of many races covering half a continent 
with eight million inhabitants, to settle down in the midst of it is 
unmistakably and acutely to feel oneself in exile, to understand 
as one never had before that this is not and never can be England. 

But if this is a feeling which in its early stages is indeed acute 
enough to be painful, it is not long before one understands that 
in this same feeling is contained the whole interest and charm of 
settling in Canada. What is needed is to cease being merely a 
hypersensitive observer and to become a cog in the machine; to 
fall into one’s place, already prepared, in a great organisation like 
the Provincial University of Ontario. It is then that the fascinating 
process begins of disentangling what is new from what is old; of 
testing one’s own principles, the results of one’s own experience, 
by applying them to problems, to which they are obviously relevant, 
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though the problems themselves are new. For the closer one comes 
to the spirit of Canadian life, the more one understands that it is 
one in origin, and one in fundamentals, with the life of the whole 
Empire. Secure in her freedom to make her own experiments in 
her own way, Canada has developed already the beginnings of an 
individuality of her own—she has, at any rate, problems and oppor- 
tunities which are hers alone. But her individuality, her problems, 
and her opportunities are Imperial as well as Canadian concerns ; 
historically they have the same roots, and their future is as vital to 
the Empire as a whole as is that of every portion of an organism 
the true law of whose being is liberty. It is all too familiar an 
oratorical tag that within the Empire liberty is the one binding 
force making for unity. The present writer for himself did not 
understand the inspiration of the idea till he plunged fresh from 
Oxford into the vortex in which live the students of Toronto. 
For Toronto, with innumerable differences of detail, is a University 
in essentially the same sense as is Oxford. And yet it never is, and 
never will be, the least like Oxford. Perhaps it seems trivial to 
adduce as evidence of this last statement that, for instance, it has a 
‘campus’ instead of many quadrangles, or a Faculty instead of 
‘Dons,’ and students instead of undergraduates ; that it possesses, 
moreover, a ‘ Residence,’ a ‘ Y.M.C.A.,’ a Superintendent, a Thermo 
Dynamics building, a Dental College, a University ‘ yell,’ a State 
endowment, a Students’ Parliament, and a Board of Governors ;. 
that ‘ Professors’ ‘interview’ students in their ‘offices’ in the ‘ Main 
Building,’ and the Unionist party in the Literary and Scientific 
Society of University College announces a ‘caucus’ in Lecture 
Room 37 to discuss the party ‘ platform’ on the eve of the ‘ elections.’ 
To the initiated some of these traits suggest American or Scottish 
precedents, there are others (chiefly confined to the staff) which 
recall the inspiration of Germany. Some are autochthonous, there 
are others which can definitely be traced to Oxford or Cambridge. 
But behind them all lies the great fact that Toronto is at once 
imitative and eclectic, she is as conscious as Oxford herself of her 
own individuality, but unlike Oxford she is in the formative, not (if 
one may coin a word to describe the uneasy quiescence of Oxford) 
the ‘ reformative ’ stage. Both are concerned with the root problem 
of British Universities—how to create or maintain a society in which 
both learners and teachers co-operate at once to advance and promote 
learning and to develop and form character. But while Oxford is 
preoccupied with the maintenance of the great tradition of corporate 
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6—A large sum of money is still required to prevent 
disappointment to some thousands of children who 
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life which alone makes this ideal possible, Toronto is busy not with 
maintenance so much as creation. And creation it must be; for if 
there is one thing which cannot be enforced, transplanted, given, 
or received, it isa tradition. The first thing then that the trans- 
planted Oxonian has to learn is not to mistake willingness to consider 
the results of Oxford’s experience for an unquestioning reverence for 
everything and everybody Oxonian. The problem, as I have said 
before, is one not of transplantation but of adaptation. 

The stage of development which she has reached is only one of 
the causes which differentiate Toronto from the older Universities 
of England. Another goes deeper still. He would be a bold man 
who would foretell the future of democracy in America. But if 
Canada does ever develop that hierarchy of classes which distin- 
guishes the civilisations of Europe, she will probably do so at a 
time so remote and in a world so different from present-day Europe 
that the differences between her aristocracy and the aristocracies 
of to-day will be differences not of degree but of kind. It is true 
that the early history of Toronto University was troubled by the 
desperate attempt of the ‘Family Compact’ to capture for the 
Anglican community just that hold over the endowments and 
benefices of the educational world which made Oxford for so long 
the bulwark of orthodoxy and conservatism. But the attempt 
failed in its main object, though it left its legacy of difficulties and 
achievement behind it. Toronto has become in fact the University 
of the Province, and indeed of the Dominion, in a sense in which 
Oxford can scarcely hope to become one of the Universities of 
England. Oxford is after all and will long remain the University 
of a class. But there are no specifically ‘ Working-men’s Colleges’ 
at Toronto, no barriers of sex, and scarcely any of poverty to stand 
in the way of a degree. Moreover there are more ready at hand, 
both the opportunities and the dangers of this ‘ Provincial ’ character 
—the opportunities in the constant stimulus to meet new wants, to 
open up new fields of study, to keep in touch with the outside world 
and to maintain before academic minds the ideal of the service of 
the State ; the dangers in the need of safeguarding academic inde- 
pendence from direct interference by the Legislature, and (more 
pressing nowadays) of resisting the tendency to placate Demos 
by multiplying ‘ useful’ subjects and ‘ practical’ courses. The 
responsibility of Toronto to the community seems more direct than 
that of Oxford: it has fewer rivals as a reservoir of intellect and 
a manufacture of sane judgment ; it is more obviously the proper 
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home of causes which are only lost and loyalties which are only 
impossible because of the world’s unbelief. Thoughtful Canadians 
are the very last people to question the value of an antidote to that 
‘curse of sterility’ which clogs the world of the ‘practical’ man, 
even if others are apt to see in the ‘ Professor ’ a weakling who must 
either actually or potentially have failed to ‘make good in business.’ 

Toronto then is essentially the University of a young and of a 
democratic country. The problem in that aspect of it (the most 
interesting to the occupant of a temporary post, himself young 
enough to be only not an undergraduate) which relates to the 
‘ student-body ’ is this: how best to induce into the engineers, the 
doctors, the lawyers, journalists, and business men of the future 
generation of Canadians, combined with some equipment for their 
tasks in life, a little of that ‘ pale cast of thought ’ which will turn 
them into‘ humane ’ citizens. How far the‘ Med.’ and the ‘ School ’ 
men (i.e. the members of the Faculties of Medicine and of Practical 
Science) are humanised by their very able professors and thoroughly 
up-to-date equipment, an Arts man will not presume to say. But 
the fact that the ‘ Arts Faculty ’ is only one of three great sections 
of the student-body may be noted as giving a special character to the 
problem of creating that academic atmosphere which is the real 
educational influence of a seat of higher learning. Not much ‘ shop’ 
can be talked in a residence or a fraternity house where, as usually 
happens, the three chief Faculties are all represented, and conversa- 
tion tends to gravitate towards the neutral topic of football. Another 
factor of the same general drift is, it. must be confessed, that intro- 
duced by Co-education. Here I am, of course, on dangerous and 
explosive ground. But from a distance of 3000 miles I may perhaps 
feel able to 'ask whether democracy necessarily implies co-education 
from kindergarten to University course. Undeniably it is cheaper 
than a general system of segregation of the sexes. Undeniably it 
leads to, as it in part proceeds from, a sincere desire to do for future 
‘ citizenesses ’ what every democracy feels bound to do for its 
‘ citizens.’ There is no parallel in Canada to the policy of Eton 
and £200 a year each for the boys and a £30 governess for the girls. 
On the other hand the shrewdest critics of Canadian education 
(Professor G. P. Young for instance) have long insisted that, at any 
rate in the secondary schools, the mixing of the sexes is an evil, and 
such observers would probably add that the consequences are felt 
in the University. For one thing the ‘social side’ of life which 
the English schoolboy finds during term time only in the bracing 
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and caustic company of his fellow-boys can always be found by the 
Canadian boy, who is so inclined, in a rather sickly dangling after 
his class-mates among the girls, in an atmosphere redolent of ‘candy’ 
and embellished with hair-ribbons and premature coiffures and 
toilettes. In the University there is, it is true, a good deal of 
frank camaraderie and genuine rivalry, but here, too, there are apt 
to be lapses which are destructive of good talk if not always of good 
form. At any rate ‘ social ’ life at a University ought not to be a 
synonym for the interchange of ballroom or teaparty chit-chat, and, 
if co-education is to be accepted as final, the convention that it is a 
hopeless solecism to ‘ talk shop’ to a female fellow-student ought 
to go the way of all the other conventions which assumed the 
intellectual nullity of women. 

The particular obstacle to the self-education of the Canadian 
students is indeed only one of a whole group to be traced directly to 
inadequate preparation with which the ‘ fresher’ presents himself 
at the University. It is not that he does not know enough Latin 
or Greek. It is that he has had no real foretaste of corporate life 
and often no inkling of how to learn what he does not know. The 
boy who goes to a boarding school in Canada is quite as often as not 
granted that privilege in consideration of the fact that his parents 
cannot manage him at home. Otherwise he will go, as a rule, to one 
of the provincial day schools under the Board of Education. These 
schools are well equipped, well built, and often well conducted, but 
they suffer from the drawback of all day schools that their influence 
over the pupils is too intermittent to be really powerful. They 
are more like factories than republics: they teach, but they do not 
form. Still it must always be remembered that day schools, like 
co-education which is their corollary, are matters of principie in 
Canada. Canada does not get, and does not want, the English 
public schoolboy, whose peculiar blend of republicanism and 
snobbery, of philistinism and initiative would probably fit in very 
ill with the rough-and-tumble of Canadian life. But the fact 
remains that if the ex-public schoolboy has a way of making 
Oxford a difficult place for other men to feel quite at home in, 
the absence of his peculiar social qualities seems to call for some 
new developments to take his place in Toronto. 

There remains one reason for the weakness of the schools, and 
that is the homes from which many of the students come. Not 
that the absence of that aroma of ‘ culture’ which seems often to 
subsist in an English country house on a rather limited diet of novels 
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and gossip is a real bar to the development of intelligent sons and 
daughters. Canadians get instead that kind of common sense which 
comes from the contact with real life and real nature—and it is 
probably worth quite as much to the rising generation. The true 
misfortune is that a too acute perception of the limitations of their 
material has driven Canadian educationalists into a policy of relying 
on the school to do all that the home is assumed to be incapable of 
doing. And ‘ culture ’ in the schools invariably takes the form of a 
list of new subjects to be fitted into the ‘ curriculum ’ by deducting 
quarters of an hour from the ‘ periods ’ already assigned to other 
subjects—a little less Latin or Mathematics for the sake of more 
‘ Art’ or ‘ Hygiene,’ ‘ Nature Study’ or ‘Manual Training.’ Habits 
of concentration, real mastery of a limited subject, thoroughness 
and grip are sacrificed to ‘ what every schoolboy ought to know.’ 
So much for the special difficulties confronting University life in 
Canada. Taken at the most, they do not amount to much. Still 
they certainly correspond to some traits in the Canadian student 
which are a little unexpected by the diligent reader of books about 
Canada. For instance it is not altogether true that every Canadian 
student is as keen and enthusiastic as every Oxford undergraduate 
is bored and slack. True that the student is apt to view his course as 
a ‘ business proposition ’ and not to show that deplorable blindness 
to the relation of cost and profit in his education which distinguishes 
the normal undergraduate. He knows the facts of life at too 
close quarters not to see that if his various fees and expenses are 
swelling the credit side of his accounts, it is ‘up to him’ to puta 
degree on the debit side. Thus an essay or an examination which 
‘counts’ invariably causes a violent palpitation of the student-body : 
and failures are taken to heart to an extent which is edifying, if 
occasionally (particularly with women-students) embarrassing to 
the mentor. Thus a feverish interest in a subject or a topic can be 
generated by a hint that it may be touched on in an examination 
paper; and spasms of overwork can easily be induced, if one is 
willing to face the prospect of reading innumerable answers, all 
got up from the same notes or textbook, to a monthly or a terminal 
test. Again there is that impressive type of keenness which makes 
it possible for men to sit for hours ‘ stewing ’ over a book in a badly 
ventilated reading-room, to toil with tireless industry at copying 
down the lecturer’s words and subsequently memorising them, or 
to sit up into the small hours finishing an essay which ought to have 
been written during the week. This type of ‘keenness’ does not 
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always make its possessor equal to the strain of two or three hours con- 
centration in simultaneously reading and criticising a difficult book,. 
a thing which the maligned Oxonian sometimes does in a dressing- 
gown and an arm-chair, with a pipe, and his feet on the mantelpiece. 
In fact it would seem that industry can be as baffling in its way as 
idleness. Hours of exhortation and argument have I devoted to 
pleading with men not to give up days to mechanical synopsising 
of quite worthless books. Again and again have I elicited from 
a drowsy and unteachable youth the proud confession that to get 
my essay done at all he had not gone to bed till three that morning. 
A few days before the Finals—when most Oxford honours men would 
have been away at the seaside without books ‘ getting fit ’"—I walked 
past the residences at 1.30 a.m. and saw every sitting-room lit up. 
One felt that some of this keenness might well have been exchanged 
for something which would have made such enthusiasts a little 
more sensitive to the unpleasantness of boredom. The capacity 
to work without being interested is no doubt a good business habit, 
but it is a dangerous asset in the academic world. 

Again, as already suggested, it is not altogether true that at 
Oxford entertaining and social life usurp the place which the 
serious young men of the Colonies devote to study. The ‘student’ 
would resent nothing so much as to be told that he did not under- 
stand the importance of ‘ sharing in the life of the place.’ In fact 
he will attack with a rancour and contempt altogether beyond the 
most philistine of ‘ undergraduates ’ the ‘ plug’ who is reputed to 
work all the term through as hard as his critic does just before an 
examination. One must not forget that many of the students 
come from remote villages up country where theatres are unknown, 
and regard their time in the City as a unique opportunity of seeing 
the world. Still one is astonished at first to find ‘ theatre nights,’ 
‘ year-receptions,’ balls and dances, skating parties, and at homes 
(nearly all co-educational) recurring in a perpetual series through- 
out the term. More directly educational than these are the usual 
debating and literary clubs and societies, all of which flourish 
mightily; the ‘ pink teas ’ of the various fraternities ; and the pro- 
duction of those journalistic enterprises which in Canada take a 
peculiarly virulent and sensational form. A special feature of 
most debating clubs, too, helps to make their devotees almost as 
remote from everything outside ‘ student activities ’ as the ‘ business 
managers’ or the ‘ sporting’ ‘editors ’' of the" tri-weekly students’ 
news-sheet. Very characteristically they have been developed 
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into highly organised political machines—we have already referred 
to a party caucus—debates tend to degenerate into wrangles and 
appeals to the Chair by the occupants of the front benches of two 
duly constituted parties; and the politics which are discussed are 
those, not of the country at large, but of the particular society. 
Even when the topics rise above those questions of inkpots, library 
rules, and secretarial blunders, which form the staple of ‘ private 
business,’ it is often to soar no higher than the discussion of such 
themes as the commercial advantage or disadvantage to Canada of 
the Hudson Bay Route. Canadian students have not yet reached 
the metaphysical stage. It has been found indeed that any attempt 
to start a society on the Scottish model will always collapse as soon 
as officers have to be chosen. At once, in this practical world, there 
appear two party bosses with nominated candidates, tickets, plat- 
forms, handbills, whips and committees—and there is an end of 
academic discussion. I was myself privileged to live through a fierce 
constitutional crisis in one of the chief societies. I was much im- 
pressed at first with the serried ranks of the two parties, till I was 
informed by my friend, the chief Unionist Whip, that they consisted 
almost entirely of freshmen corralled by him or his rival, expressly 
because, being entirely ignorant of the complicated matters in dis- 
pute, they could be relied to ‘vote straight.’ Among the leaders 
there was plenty of brisk repartee and clever party tactics, but one 
felt that even this apprenticeship in wire-pulling and vituperation 
was too much of the nature of technical training for politics to be 
the ideal form of college debating. 

There is a third ‘ popular error’ about the Canadian student, 
in which he is himself a firm believer. It is that his poverty and 
industrious habits compel him to give up all idea of keeping up 
his reading in the Vacation. Of course, it is a commonplace that 
wherever you go in summer in Canada you meet students—as 
pursers or stewards on steamboats, waiters on trains or in hotels, 
hotel-keepers, guides, miners, surveyors, fire-rangers, civil service 
officials, school-teachers, commercial travellers, postmen, car- 
drivers, lumbermen, farm-labourers, and so on withoutend. This is 
all very excellent, and often no doubt, though by no means always 
(unless pocket-money be a necessity), necessary. But why should 
it absolutely inhibit reading ? One remembers Mr. Barrie’s railway 
porter, afterwards JohnShand,M.P. Indeed the Canadian student 
does not read in Canada simply because nobody reads in Canada ; 
because in Canada a movement like that of the Workers’ Educational 
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Association is as yet unthinkable, in a country where a city of 
350,000 inhabitants can subsist on four bookshops of unequal merit, 
and where in the best newspapers the stabbings and love-affairs 
of Italian navvies are allowed to crowd out even the trickle of foreign 
news which filters through from the United States. 

A last misconception, with which one often meets, is that all 
Colonials have an innate vigour and resourcefulness which at once dis- 
tinguishes them from the degenerate scions of the settled nations of 
Europe. I shall not forget how after eighteen months in Canada I met 
an English immigrant who told me that he used often when at home 
to run in ten miles to play a game (not a match) of hockey and run out 
again when it was over. I had almost forgotten that, as a Rhodes 
scholar remarked to me once, ‘in England they make a religion of 
keeping fit.’ The Canadian student possesses, it is true, a boisterous- 
ness of his own. Ifa group of ‘ School ’ men encounters a group of 
‘ Arts’ men emerging en masse from a lecture room, some one is liable 
to give the particular elaboration of the root ‘rah rah rah’ which 
constitutes the Arts or the School yell, and a ‘ scrap ’ results. Scraps 
which used to be both periodically and spasmodically of frequent 
occurrence are now becoming rarer. But the authorities in control 
of the men’s residences have great difficulty in preventing contests 
to decide so apparently irrelevant a detail as to whether the 
South House is physically superior to the East House ; and on such 
occasions as the Interfaculty Sports, Homeric contests invariably 
occur, and some considerable ingenuity is displayed in dealing with 
the prisoners captured by either side. And yet the student is 
really an amazingly docile person, incapable of the persistent 
hooliganism of Scottish lecture-rooms, or of the elaborate imper- 
tinences of Oxford ‘don-rags.’ However bad your lectures or 
your jokes they bear with you in a spirit of meekness which is quite 
astonishing. Again there seem to be very few natural outlets 
for that instinct of command and organisation which one meets in 
Scottish debating societies or English boat clubs. Each year has 
its hierarchy of officials, but they really do very little, and only 
amongst the captains of the University teams does one find that 
commanding presence and impressive demeanour which every college 
at Oxford or Cambridge develops among its leaders. Here again 
perhaps we come upon one of the effects of the day school. The 
English public schoolboy as a type is a good deal more highly 
developed than the Canadian boy of the same age. That is to say, 
his value in the labour market is not nearly so high: he could not 
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‘ fix things up’ for himself alone in the woods, nor has he behind 
him the varied list of casual jobs whereby the Canadian boy is 
able to ‘ put himself through’ not only college but school. But 
if he is not so good at taking orders, he is better at giving them— 
he has more initiative, more manner, and a maturer mind. The 
English boy has no experience, but he has more aptitude. It seems 
a pity therefore that in a university like Toronto less use is made 
of athletics as a means of developing spirit and initiative. As it is, 
they are practically limited to the little group of semi-professionals 
who engage in titanic contests with rivals from other universities. 
Instead of having plenty of opportunities of imitating them on a 
smaller scale, the average man, who is merely possessed of wind 
and muscle without the specialised talent of the expert, is limited 
to that form of athletics which consists in cheering or booing on the 
other side of the touch line. For this recreation a special genus has 
been created known as the ‘ rooter,’ i.e. a member of a specially 
trained choir which fills whole stands on the day of a match, and, 
directed by the baton of a regular conductor, sings and yells and 
shouts in chorus to encourage friends and depress opponents. 
When this patriotic duty does not require to be fulfilled, the after- 
noon is only too often spent at a ‘down-town show’ by the 
abandoned, or in the library reading-room by the righteous. The 
Canadian student, then, is perhaps right when he calls himself, as he 
always does, a ‘ boy ’—even if the Oxonian is distinctly metaphorical 
when he applies to himself the title of a‘ man.’ It is true that the 
English schoolboy, even of the best type, grows up in an unreal 
world which he does not leave till he ceases to be an undergraduate. 
He enjoys what is merely a rehearsal of life ; with every insurance 
against risk and none of life’s penalties for failure; he has had no 
real foretaste of it. Hence, as we have said, many advantages, 
but hence, too, some considerable drawbacks. I have dwelt perhaps 
disproportionately on the limitations of the student, but it is my 
firm conviction that for those who are afflicted with the cacoethes 
of teaching there is nowhere to be found finer or more inspiring 
material than in a Canadian University. . 

There is one characteristic which marks all but the most 
thoughtless of Canadians—a feeling of personal responsibility for 
their country. With some it takes the rather irritating form of 
extreme sensitiveness to any expression of opinion by a stranger 
which seem to suggest any flaw in the crystal of Canada’s 
perfections. But with very many it acts as a real force in 
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producing a thoughtful, serious, and responsible outlook. Here is 
this community which receives from the past only what is palpably 
insufficient to equip it for the future—on each generation there is a 
tremendous responsibility to add to that equipment everything 
possible. In England we solace ourselves according to our turn of 
mind with the opinion that ‘they ’—the Government, the Upper 
Classes, the Working Classes or the Socialists—are either dissipating 
the national inheritance or duly maintaining the national traditions. 
With Canadians the feeling is more apt to be that ‘ we’ must make 
such and such decisions, adopt such and such a course of action in 
‘our’ task of building up the country. Englishmen have, at any 
rate, the certitude that some national capital has accumulated; with 
Canadians it is still a problem of meeting the national liabilities, 
making the national livelihood, out of income. 

In Canada, too, there is no unemployment. Whether problem 
of industry or problem of pauperism, unemployment is a phenomenon 
from which it is pleasant indeed to have a respite. And the 
mentality of unemployment, which is far more widespread than its 
actual incidence, is, one cannot help feeling, an even more dangerous, 
because more subtle, disease. It is not of much use to tell a man 
that there is always room at the top, when he is perpetually being 
assured that his chosen profession on which he is just entering 
is ‘overcrowded.’ To feel in the air, to have thrust upon one always 
and everywhere (what is indeed true, but not so obviously true, 
elsewhere) that the ‘ country needs men’ is a wonderful stimulus : 
it creates everywhere from the slum (for Toronto already has her 
slums) to the costliest of the ‘ costly homes ’ of residential suburbs 
an atmosphere of effort and hope. 

From this it follows that in Canada no one is afraid of work. 
No doubt in time even Canada will develop that melancholy portent 
of individualistic communities—the inheritor of unearned wealth. 
May she deal with him faithfully, at any rate in her universities ! 
But, meanwhile, he does not really exist. 

The sons of Toronto’s millionaires, most of them, grew up in 
semi-detached houses in a row, or in up-country farms; the 
millionaires themselves have known poverty from personal experi- 
ence; and have the instinct to work in their very bones. If 
their homes are all up to the standard of costliness exacted by 
public opinion, architects, and upholsterers, the owner’s energy is 
unimpaired, and his outlook unchanged. As they will tell you 
frankly they would like their sons to go to Oxford for their education; 
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but if that means coming back with kid gloves, a walking stick, 
a cigarette, and an ‘ English accent,’ it is not worth the price. 
Such characteristics as these, reflected in the students, are entirely 
a godsend to the teacher of such a subject as History. That 
limited amount of their time which the claims of Biology, 
Psychology, Latin, Greek, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Religious Knowledge allow them to give him, they will give—the best 
of them—with a zest and freshness which makes his own memory 
of his undergraduate days a constant accusation. Perhaps an 
English boy’s appreciation of history is not seldom actually blunted 
by the number of battlefields, rivers, churches, and museums which 
he has revered, without quite knowing why, from his youth up. 
The Canadian boy, on the other hand, when you first get him at 
the age of seventeen or so, has about history the completely open 
mind of one who has hitherto only learnt dates and treaty-clauses 
by heart for the mysterious purposes of school education. If he 
or she can only be induced to read good books, to use an index 
intelligently, to puzzle out a personal opinion from conflicting 
verdicts, to question the authority even of the author of ‘ The 
Textbook ’—in a word, to think—as if by magic he seems to 
realise all at once the relevance, the crucial importance, of the past 
for him, and through him for the country. At Oxford it used to be 
notorious that Burke was a man to be ‘ looked over’ for schools. 
But never had a prophet more honour out of his own country than 
Burke among Canadian students. The whole temper of the man 
who regarded politics as a religion comes as a revelation to the 
intelligent Canadian. Burke seems to give, as no one else can, 
a touchstone by which to judge the whole character of the Canadian 
democracy; a revelation that if Canada is illiterate, disunited, 
politically corrupt, crudely individualistic, lacking in social con- 
sciousness and clear-sighted patriotism, she has in the solid moral 
force of her best people the true talisman against her temptations— 
that it is by moral and not economic forces that she can become a 
democracy indeed. And as with Burke, so with Cromwell, and 
Morley’s Life of him, with Bagehot and with Dicey—to introduce 
Canadian students to these men and books, when one felt the spirit, 
the real ‘appetite for fundamentals’ with which they took up 
the study, was a genuine inspiration. It is surely by this spirit, 
far more than by any amount of ‘ opening up the country’ that 
the future of Canada and the Empire will be assured. Anyone who 
has taught in a Canadian University cannot help feeling that the 
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most truly imperial of all the acts of Cecil Rhodes was the making 
of the great bequest which has revealed such immense potentialities 
of co-operation and fellowship between the Universities not of 
the Empire alone, but, beyond that, of the whole sphere of 
Anglo-Saxon traditions. 

Then, too, there is, to help with the study of history, 
that knowledge of how things are done in the real world which 
nearly all Canadian students, male and female, possess. If you 
have gone out alone four days’ journey by train to a wild Western 
settlement and stayed there teaching school for three months 
among strangers who perhaps can hardly speak English ; if you 
have been up and down the great railways as a commercial traveller, 
or worked all summer in a saw-mill with lumber jacks ; or even 
taken a year or two in an office to make some money before you 
went on from school to university—you are not altogether innocent 
of the world. You must, to be sure, be somehow cured of getting 
up history as you would get up typewriting or shorthand—by a 
mechanical process of straining the memory—but once cured you 
will be likely to grip its problems and appreciate its workings with 
no little shrewdness and insight. By such experiences the best 
type of Canadian student is manufactured—and the best is very 
good indeed. 

It is in fact their instant response to ‘humane’ treatment 
which makes the students of Toronto irresistibly attractive. Their 
surprise at being regarded by the professors as anything else than 
takers of notes, at not being treated consistently in the way a busi- 
ness man treats his ‘ stenographer,’ is almost pathetic. They are 
so unaccustomed to the idea of getting anything but notes and 
examination papers from those in authority that they will even— 
rushing to the other extreme—arrange an interview with you only 
to ask for ‘ a few pointers ’ on how to reply ‘ at a banquet some of 
the boys have fixed up down-town ’ to the toast of ‘the King’! 
Once reveal your telephone number and you must expect to be 
rung up at all hours of the day and night. But, after all, without 
the telephone could a non-residential university exist? One 
advantage, at least from the. professorial point of view, such a 
university has: it makes almost any attempt to set up human 
relations with undergraduates immensely appreciated. A meal 
which is not one of a series at twenty cents each is a real attraction 
to the ‘ room-er,’ and an ‘ open fire’ can often bribe him to stay on 
talking about anything but football till towards midnight, to 
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abandon the disconcerting practice of addressing his host as ‘ Sir,’ 
and in fine to treat him as a fellow-mortal. 

Still one cannot but feel that the real need for Toronto is more 
corporate life. New Residences, this time definitely attached to 
Arts Colleges, a new Union, a larger staff are all coming to help. In 
its collegiate organisation which is a legacy of the stormy days of 
denominational conflict, Toronto has the nucleus of a richly diversi- 
fied life. The rivals and seceders which the University aroused 
against itself by the intolerance of its early policy, have now, many 
of them, re-entered it as federated units. Under its new constitution 
of 1906 it is thus enabled to combine two elements of peculiar 
strength—a centralised Government with a President as its pivot, 
with the retention of the colleges as self-governing teaching bodies 
within certain limits. Thus equipped, Toronto will assuredly find 
herself in due time fully able to cope with all the complex responsi- 
bilities and opportunities which are already opening up before 
‘the biggest University in the British Empire.’ 





















LOWER NUBIA AND THE GREAT RESERVOIR 


Wuen the great dam at Aswan on the frontier between Upper 
Egypt and Lower Nubia was built, the Nile Valley for some 
eighty miles southwards was turned into a vast reservoir. The 
natives were handsomely compensated for the destruction of 
their houses and the submersion of their land, and their villages 
were rebuilt on the hillsides at a higher level. The reservoir is full 
each year from about January to June, while during the remain- 
ing months the river resumes its natural level, and the people 
come down from their lofty dwelling-places to cultivate their small 
fields, like Mr. and Mrs. Noah from Ararat. Now, however, the 
dam, having proved so great a success, is being heightened; and 
in 1918 the level of the water in the reservoir will be so increased 
that the country will be flooded for well over a hundred miles. 
Several ancient buildings and many cemeteries and other remains 
will go under the water; and for half the year the country will 
be like a great lake with temples for islands. In order to decide 
what steps had to be taken to prevent any loss to Egyptology in 
this respect, the present writer made an elaborate report for 
the Government in 1906-7; and as a result of this: a large sum 
of money—£60,000 or £70,000—was voted for archaeological 
works. Not only was every temple repaired, strengthened, and 
thoroughly studied and photographed, but every single cemetery 
and ancient site was exhaustively excavated. Thus, not a scrap 
of information will be lost to science, and every possible 
precaution will have been taken to safeguard the interests of the 
antiquary. 

Early last summer I paid a short visit to Lower Nubia on 
board a P.W.D. steamer; and I should like to record here some 
unofficial impressions of this very interesting reach of the Nile. 

Upon the first day of our journey we passed through the five 
great locks of the dam which mount to the higher level like 
some huge Brobdingnagian stairway, and steamed southwards 
over the wide stretch of the pent-up waters, past groves of palm- 
trees standing deep in the flood, past the rough points of 
submerged rocks which once formed promontories of the main- 
land, past slopes of golden sand which had formerly descended 
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to the edge of cultivated fields, but now slid straight into the 
water in the manner of a perilous chute. It was our plan to 
push through to Abu Simbel, which is some miles south of the 
area to be affected by the new flood-level, and then to examine 
the main ancient sites on the way down. At mid-morning we 
steamed through the magnificent Pass of Kalibsheh, where 
towering granite cliffs drop sheer into the water and rugged 
piles of that splendid stone form islands in the river; and 
towards sunset we passed the temple of Dakkeh, whose lofty 
pylons can be seen for many a mile. About eight o’clock in the 
evening, when darkness had fallen and the sky was massed over 
with stars, we halted near the temple of Wady Sabu’a, and by 
the light of a lantern made our way to it over the soft sand. 

The work in this temple is poor. The edges of the blocks of 
stone with which the walls are built are roughly trimmed, and 
the crevices are filled with plaster to hide the reproach of their 
bad workmanship. One wonders how much the dishonest 
contractor, or perhaps the Viceroy of Rameses II., in whose 
reign it was built, obtained out of the transaction; for, knowing 
modern Egypt and the tortuous ways of the native architect, one 
has developed a sort of jocular misanthropy that is not bounded 
by the years. The friend who was with me, and who is a highly 
cultured barbarian, expressed unmitigated disapproval of the 
entire place, and begged to be conducted back to the steamer 
with all dispatch; but to me the ruin, although undoubtedly a 
monument of slovenly work, has a rugged dignity. In the 
shifting light of the lantern which caused the shadows, like 
flibbertigibbets, to perform the most grotesque antics, and the 
decorated walls to stand out from them in a kind of luminous 
animation, one felt that there was something still to be learnt 
from it. 

At dawn next day we steamed onwards, rounded the great 
bend of the Nile between Korésko and Derr, and halted during 
the morning at the foot of the hill of Kasr Ibrim upon which the 
commanding ruins of an ancient fortress bask in the sunshine. 
One climbs up a winding path upon the north side of the hill, 
and mounts under impregnable walls to the narrow gateway, 
which it is almost surprising to find open. From inside this 
doorway a staircase rises to the higher levels of the hill; and 
now the ruined walls of the barracks cluster in close array before 
one, while over to the right another and more elaborate doorway, 
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flanked by massive pylons, stands almost on the edge of the cliffs. 
These two doorways date from about B.c. 25, when the Roman 
General Petronius placed a garrison here after he had defeated 
the one-eyed Ethiopian queen, Kandake, and her thirty thousand 
warriors and driven them into the Sudan. A few hundred years 
later a Byzantine garrison erected a Christian church on the 
hill-top a short way to the south; and threading one’s way 
through the narrow streets between the deserted houses this 
building suddenly comes into view. The ruin has a peculiar 
charm. The masonry arches and the well-built apse have, at 
the first glance, almost a Norman appearance; and here, as it 
were at the top of the world, the scene is so foreign to Egypt 
that it holds all the charm of novelty to the Egyptologist, tired, 
as to some extent he must be, of the temples beside the Nile. 
The cliffs on the west side of the ruins drop almost sheer to 
the river, and from the top one may throw down stones which 
strike the green water far out of earshot and only just within 
sight. Sitting here in the morning sunshine, after our hot 
climb up the hill, a silent contentment possessed us which no 
words of mine can attempt to express. The river, the cultivation, 
and the desert were stretched out below us, all far away, and 
inviting only a mild quizzical contemplation. From this 
eminence we patronised Egypt, and smiled at all her petty 
troubles. What a place, we both declared, in which to build a 
little house! We could sit at the door all day long, smoking a 
pipe and musing upon the world’s worries at this safe distance 
from them. On second thoughts, however, my friend came to 
the conclusion that in a dreamer’s life of this kind a very good 
piano would be necessary and a few reproductions of great 
pictures. A small library, too, would be essential, and 
perhaps a few congenial friends. I was about to discourse with 
some heat upon the oppressiveness of culture and the intolerable 
demands it makes upon its devotees, chaining them to cities and 
communities wherein alone its rites may be practised, when I 
was checked by a glance at my watch; and forthwith we 
descended the hill down to the steamer and its sun-baked decks. 
We reached Abu Simbel towards sunset, and at once went 
ashore. The temple is cut out of a bluff of rock which overlooks 
the Nile a few miles before the Sudan frontier is reached. It was 
dedicated to the hawk-god Harmachis, one of the forms of the 
sun-god; and it was so designed that the rays of the rising sun 
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strike right at the temple, illuminating the facade, and 
penetrating at certain times of the year into the innermost 
sanctuary, where the statue of Rameses the Great awaits it with 
the gods. The four enormous figures of Rameses which sit in 
such solemnity at the entrance, as though to greet the sun, will 
be familiar to the reader; and those who have had the good 
fortune to visit this part of the world will remember that a great 
drift of sand had swept down the hillside at the north of the 
temple and had threatened in a few years to engulf it entirely. 
In 1909 this drift had pushed almost to the doorway of the 
temple and had thus covered the feet of the two colossi on that 
side of the fagade. The terrace in front of the great statues had 
here been covered for thousands of years, and it was felt that if 
the entire drift were removed some important discoveries might 
be made. These hopes were fully realised when the work was 
undertaken in 1909-10 by the Department of Antiquities under 
the direction of Monsieur Barsanti. When the drift had been 
attacked by some hundreds of men and had been carted away ip 
trucks to form a large and level platform in front of the temple, 
the buried terrace was exposed and was found to be ornamented 
with a series of statues: figures of the hawk, of the sun, and of 
the king alternating at short intervals along its whole length. 
These figures, sculptured in pale-coloured sandstone, now stand 
like sentinels at the feet of the great deeper-toned colossi, and 
add very considerably to the sense of size and majesty which 
these huge forms inspire. At the north end of the terrace a 
small open chapel was discovered, on the east side of which were 
two miniature pylons. In this chapel stood a high altar, and 
upon this altar four sacred apes, sculptured in stone, were found. 
They crouched with their hands raised in adoration to the rising 
sun, which, as it topped the eastern hills, would strike right 
upon their faces between the pylons. Before them stood two 
small obelisks, symbols of the sun; and near by, upon another 
altar, was a small shrine containing another ape and a small 
scarab representing the re-creation of life at dawn. 

The whole temple is built for the one hour of sunrise; and 
therefore the next morning we went ashore once more before 
the sun had risen. Sitting in front of the temple, facing the 
colossi, we watched the light increase upon the stone, the colour 
of which grew ever more warm and golden. It was as though 
the sandstone were illuminated from within, like thin alabaster. 
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The serene faces of the great statues became as nearly godlike as 
any work of man can become. Their calm unmoved greeting to 
the sun, so different from that of us men, who must needs shade 
our eyes, being unable to look him in the face, had something 
sublime about it not convincingly to be explained away, and not 
to be diminished by the obvious fact that they were but masses 
of natural rock. I am not convinced that the mountains are 
dead, nor can I tell what gods of the western desert may not 
look out from this sacred hill through the eyes which the old men 
of Egypt have here made for them. Although I have seen this 
temple so many times, have watched the broken fragments of 
these colossi pinned back into position with iron bars, and have 
reckoned the tons of cement which have been shot into the 
cavities and cracks in their interior,—yet still the spell of their 
monstrous dignity remains, they still seem to look to the eastern 
horizon with all the expectancy of living nature, and still speak 
with the voice of the winds of the dawn. 

As the sun rose high and the first mystery of the daylight 
passed into a less suggestive glare, we entered the inner halls 
of the temple, which are excavated in the rock, and wandered 
from room to room. The light here was strong enough at this 
time of day to illuminate the whole interior, so that even the 
corners were not in darkness. Some of the reliefs are extremely 
well executed, and there is one scene in particular, upon the left 
wall, representing the Pharaoh in the act of slaying a foreign 
soldier in battle, which is one of the great masterpieces of 
Egyptian art, though I do not find it quoted in any of the text- 
books. At length we passed out into the sunlight once more, 
and, after lingering a short while longer, the internal call for 
breakfast induced us to return to the steamer. We weighed 
anchor at once, and in a couple of hours or so reached the 
village of Toshkeh. 

On this occasion we paid no more than a rapid visit to the 
ancient cemeteries which lie a few hundred yards from the river 
at this point; but when I was here in 1910 I went back some six 
miles into the western desert to visit the field of the battle of 
Toshkeh, where on August 8, 1889, Sir Francis (now Lord) 
Grenfell defeated an army of dervishes under Wad er Nejumi. 
The dervishes were invading Egypt along the desert route, which 
avoids the twisting course of the Nile, and at this point they were 
met by the opposing forces and were practically annihilated. 
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The battlefield is most interesting; for many of the dead still lie 
upon the ground where they fell, and in all directions the marks 
of the conflict are apparent, even the tracks of the gun-carriages 
being still visible passing across the firm surface of the sand. 
On a mound of rock, at the foot of which one may see the neat 
squares and circles of pebbles marking out the general’s 
quarters on that eventful day, there is a monument under which 
the Egyptian soldiers who fell are buried; and a commemorative 
inscription in marble proclaims to the unvisited and silent desert 
around how these men ‘ gave their lives for their country.’ I 
trust that I shall not appear cynical if I record here the 
impression of surprise which one could not help feeling upon 
seeing these fine old British sentiments applied to Egyptian 
soldiery. The Egyptian Tommy, good fellow that he is, has not 
yet learnt to bother himself about patriotism, though in isolated 
cases he is beginning to read newspapers and fo fill his head 
with sentiments to which it is difficult to put a name. It was 
cruel fate that caused him to be conscribed for the army, and 
something uncommonly like the black magic of an enemy that 
sent him in the month of August to fight in Nubia. What the 
fuss was about hardly concerned him; and, knowing the cheery, 
inconsequent fellah, it requires a considerable stretch of the 
imagination to suppose that he felt possessed of a country to 
defend or was prepared to give his life for it. 

Behind some rocks we came across the skeleton of a sniper, 
still clad in a few rags of tattered blue. By his side were four 
used and three unused cartridges; and a bullet-hole in his 
forehead explained the latter. Under another skeleton the soft 
sand was caked into a solid lump, where the blood had flowed 
from the fatal wound. A group of bodies in the open plain 
marked the site of a last stand; and the bones of two jackals 
near by suggested the scene of savage feasting and quarrelling 
which took place under the moon for many nights after the 
slaughter. The battle was very fiercely contested, and under 
the blazing summer sun it must have been a severe test of 
endurance to the Egyptian officers and men, most of whom were 
used to the more temperate climate of the north of Egypt. One 
portly officer told me that his tongue swelled in his mouth from 
thirst, and after the battle it was a good six hours before he 
could swallow more than a few drops of water at a time. 

We spent the night at Derr, the capital of Lower Nubia, and 
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early next morning steamed down to the temple of Amada, which 
stands on the left bank a few miles down stream. 

Our next stop was at Korésko, where the river-bank is lined 
with the ruins of the barracks of the British troops stationed 
there during the troubled days of the eighties. We climbed up 
a hill behind these ruins, on the summit of which a guard-house 
is erected, where a view is to be obtained of the valley along 
which the road to the Sudan leads out. It was along this road 
that General Gordon made his way to Khartoum in 1884. In 
this valley one may still see the tracks of the carts and gun- 
carriages of the ill-fated expedition which set out from here 
under Hicks Pasha and was utterly annihilated in the desert. 
The tracks pass down the valley and disappear amongst the hills ; 
and even so the expedition disappeared and was swallowed up. 
Some of the enemy, now good servants of the Government, will 
tell you how false guides misled the troops, and how they were 
shot down as they lay exhausted by thirst within a mile of the 
wells. At the mouth of this valley there is the cemetery, where 
some forty British officers and men lie buried. The tombstones, 
badly engraved by the regimental sculptor, and almost all 
bearing the one remembered text, ‘God is Love,’ cut in shaky 
letters, are inclined, as my friend put it, to give one the hump; 
and we walked back in silence to the steamer, leaving our fellow- 
countrymen to the complete stillness of this now deserted corner 
of the world, where, at all events, they must sleep sound. 

From Korésko we steamed all day down to Kubbaén and 
Dakkeh, some seventy miles above Aswan. We spent the night 
at the latter place, and upon the following day visited the temples 
of Gerf Husén and Dendur, halting in the evening at Kalabsheh, 
where the largest temple in Lower Nubia stands. This building 
will be deeply flooded, but it has been so thoroughly strengthened 
that there is no danger of it falling. Then, next morning, we 
steamed through the pass, under the granite cliffs, and halted 
at Tafeh, which lies on the west bank. The pent-up river has 
here inundated many acres of cultivable ground, and for a 
considerable distance we rowed in a small boat amidst palms and 
acacias standing in the flood. A little temple erected on what 
now is an island rises amidst the trees, and is reflected in the 
still water. There can be no doubt that the making of the 
reservoir has here converted mediocre scenery info a very 
paradise of beauty. The shadow of the trees upon the Nile, the 
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sunlight that penetrates through the leaves and illumines the 
grasses and plants below the surface, the granite cliffs that come 
down to the river and form a dark background to the clear water, 
combine to form a picture of extraordinary charm. We rowed 
quietly through this miniature forest, and, landing on the rocks, 
climbed up to the summit of the cliffs. The temperature was 
over 110 in the shade; and my companion, who is not used to 
the climatic conditions of the upper country, said wistfully that 
he expected to have a fit at any moment. We reached the top, 
however, without accident; and here the view was sufficiently 
magnificent to divert all thought from physical discomforts. 
Below us the Nile made its way through the pass, bordered at 
the entrance by the vivid green of the trees; and beside us the 
picturesque ruins of a Roman pavilion made the scene work on 
the imagination as it did on the senses. ‘ In this very pavilion,’ 
said I, ‘ Juvenal may have sat to admire this self-same prospect ; 
for one of the garrisons under his command was to be found 
here.’ The thought set my friend quoting from the ‘ Satires’ ; 
and, as the perspiration ran like tears down his cheek, he had 
the hardihood to recite those lines from the Fifteenth Satire : 
‘That nature gave the noble man a feeling heart she proves 
herself by giving him tears.’ After that we could but return to 
the steamer. 

The temples of Kertassi and Dabéd were passed during the 
day, and at about sunset we moored against the walls of the 
temple of Phil, our journey at an end and the railway-station 
of Shallal in sight. The temples rose from the water which 
flooded them, for the most part, to a depth of some ten feet or 
so; and from the deck of the steamer we could step on to the 
roof of the Western Colonnade and could look down into the 
green depths from which the columns rose. As the day was hot, 
it was impossible to resist the inclination to bathe in this sacred 
area. We had had our swim each day, of course, but here there 
was the prospect of a bathe which should recall the fairy dreams 
of our youth and set us in mind of the forgotten tales of the 
palaces of the sea. 

We dived into the water at a point where the roof of the 
colonnade was in ruins and the flood lay silently beneath us, 
lapping around the long rows of columns a few feet below their 
capitals; and, coming to the surface in a shower of bubbles, we 
headed northwards, swimming along the covered colonnade, all 
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the gods of Egypt sculptured upon the wall on our left, and on 
our right the columns between which the opposite colonnade was 
seen separated from us by a canal-like stretch of open water. 
These two colonnades flank the great approach to the pylons of 
the Temple of Isis; and when, therefore, we had reached their 
northern end, we turned to our right out of the shadows and 
swam towards the great doorway in the full radiance of the 
setting sun. Here I recollected that there stood a high granite 
pedestal from which the statue of a seated lion had fallen; and, 
feeling our way carefully through the water, we found this 
submerged pedestal and came to rest upon it. Deep below us 
lay the overthrown lion, and down to it we were constrained to 
descend, rising again with the blurred impression of a face that 
smiled hideously through a green veil. 

We then swam onwards, and, turning on our backs, floated 
silently through the great doorway, the spread-winged vultures 
carved above us and the Pharaoh offering to the gods on either 
side. Thus we passed into the forecourt of the Temple of Isis, 
and were completely shut in by the towering buildings. The 
water here was so silent and unruffled, the reflexions of the 
columns and walls were so clear, that the place seemed to have 
been hidden to the world for centuries; and we had the feeling 
that we were exploring for the first time the mysterious 
sanctuaries of unknown gods. We seemed to be intruders into 
some secret palace of the Nile, and we knew not what fairy 
adventure was before us. Here was the silent green stretch of 
the water, in which our two heads moved about like floating 
' gourds; here were Hathor, and Isis, and many another goddess, 
furtively peeping at us from just below the surface, so that to 
satisfy ourselves we must needs sink under the flood and peer 
at them thus; here were dark doorways leading to holy places 
wherein our voices echoed as though some one were calling us; 
and here, too, were graceful columns whose elaborate capitals 
shimmered in the ripples which we made. 

On our left was the temple known as the Birth House, 
where the celebrations took place in commemoration of the birth 
of Horus amidst the reeds and swamps of the Delta. Into this 
temple we floated, turned upon our backs once more, passing 
from hall to hall. The seven Hathors beat their tambourines 
to us in the sculptures upon the walls as though to encourage 
us to enter the mystery of the sanctuary; and Taurt, the 
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hippopotamus goddess, imprisoned for ever in stone, looked 
down upon us with envy as we moved so contentedly in her own 
element. The sanctuary was almost dark, and there was a 
cavernous silence in it that was not a little aweing. In the 
dim light we did obeisance to the figure of the hawk Horus, who 
stood in a clump of sculptured reeds, just above the surface of 
the flood; and, diving once more, we laid sudden hands on that 
fair Isis who sat nursing her baby so tightly there under the 
waters. The light of the sunset glowed in our eyes as we swam 
out of these dark halls and turned again into the forecourt of 
Isis, making our way towards the main temple. The drab- 
coloured sandstone of the ruins became golden against the deep 
tone of the sky; and the water spreading around us was made 
more green and mysterious by the contrast. 

Looking down we could see the dim outlines of ruined walls 
traversing the paved court, and broad stairs descending into the 
darkness. Water-plants swayed beneath us, tangled themselves 
about the limbs of the submerged gods, and sinuously crept over 
the royal decrees of the Pharaohs. Beneath the water in this 
forecourt stands the great granite inscription which relates how 
the Pharaoh Ptolemy VII. had given all the country from Phile 
southwards to the island of Derfr, near Dakkeh, to the great 
Isis, to be her possession for ever; and as we dived to look at the 
drowned face of the goddess the fear of her wrath was not 
altogether absent. The territory between these very points had 
been submerged and given over to Nilus; and even here in her 
sanctuary the water-gods whispered, and only the spirits of the 
river ascended the steps of her altars. 

The main temple, being built on a higher level, has no more 
than a foot of water in its halls, and through this we waded over 
to the stairway which ascends to the roof. A scramble over the 
top of the building ensued, and from its heights we looked down 
upon the whole panorama of the temples reflected in the lake of 
the reservoir like the palaces of a dream. Eastwards rose that 
famous kiosk sometimes called ‘Pharaoh’s Bed,’ and some- 
what nearer stood the little shrine of Hathor. South-westwards 
the huge pylons reared themselves against the sunset; and 
northwards the top of the Roman gateway made a solitary point 
on the face of the flood. 

Seized with another impulse, we ran down the steps once 
more, crossed the halls of Isis, and slid into the water down the 
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broad stairway of the forecourt. Bearing off to our left, we 
swam down a corridor, through a dark chamber, and so out 
into an open avenue leading between ruined walls to the Temple 
of Hathor. Along this we struck out, the rows of gods gliding 
by us, and presently entered the temple, which caught much of 
the last light of the day. Hathor being the Egyptian Aphrodite, 
the walls of her shrine are covered with festive scenes. Half 
submerged in the water we could see in the open court a figure 
standing beside some rushes, playing a double pipe, other 
figures making music upon the harp, an ape playing the guitar, 
the Pharaoh offering festal coronets, flowers, and wine to the 
goddess of joy, and the little dancing god Bes leaping about 
and beating a tambourine. The water was not silent here, for 
the evening breeze ruffled the surface and sent the ripples 
whispering into the sanctuary; and in answer to the mood of the 
place we splashed through it, laughed at little Bes, and sat 
whistling a tune upon a fallen column. Then, as the early stars 
came out, we dived through a small side-door, submerged almost 
to the lintel and, thus leaving the temple, swam across open 
water towards the kiosk. 

Looking beneath us as we went, we could sometimes discern 
the buildings below, and could catch glimpses of strange shapes 
as we glided over the altars of forsaken shrines and struck the 
bubbles down into the faces of gods and Pharaohs. The half- 
seen ruins in the depths of the water took hold of the imagination 
and suggested much to the mind that would have been scorned in 
other circumstances. What spirits of the water dwelt in these 
sunken chambers?—what cities of the river were approached 
through these dusky halls? If only one could have breath to 
dive down through that dark doorway below the water, down the 
wide stairs, and down the passage . . .! The reflections of the 
gathering stars suggested that there were little lamps to light the 
way below; and presently, no doubt, we should swim into the 
illumination of fairy palaces, and come suddenly upon the 
enchanted maidens of the deep. They would take hold of us 
with their cool hands, glide over us with their soft limbs, and 
entangle us in their hair. The summons of their eyes would 
lead us onwards till their cold lips touched ours; and thus down 
to fantastic depths they would beguile us, through chambers of 
silver lit by a thousand stars, to halls of gold illumined by many 
asun. Their hands would hold our hands, feel the muscles of 
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our arms, and touch our faces; and ever they would lead us 
onwards, till of a sudden we should stand blinded at the doorway 
of that shining cavern wherein the old god Khnum dispensed the 
floods of the Nile and ordered their going. 

The darkening water was replete with suggestions of this 
kind as we swam through it towards the kiosk. If only we could 
find the right doorway amidst all these ruins below us; if only 
the ghostly shadows of the water-plants, the pale forms of 
submerged altars, should be lit for a moment by the passing of 

_some luminous spirit, so that we might dive and follow. . .! 
But as the fancy thus drifted we had crossed the open space and 
had entered the shadow of the great kiosk, whose columns towered 
above our heads against the last-left light of the sky, and were 
reflected with the stars in the water beneath us. Seated here 
on a sunken wall, my companion asked me whether I had called 
to mind Shelley’s ‘ Ode to the West Wind ’ as we swam from the 
temple; and therewith he repeated those haunting lines which 
tell of one who 

. Saw in sleep old palaces and towers .. .” 
All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them. 
And as we swam back to the steamer at length, through the 
Gate of Philadelphus and down the colonnade, I felt that the 
whole experience had given us a new point of view in regard to 
the reservoir. One did not look forward only to the six months 
of each year when the water sinks and Phils is left once more 
high and dry: the portion of the year when it is inundated also 
‘ makes its appeal. Philm clean and bare, as if must have been 
in ancient days, was good to look upon; Philw overgrown with 
trees and grasses, as it was before the dam was built, was 
picturesque; but Philw floating in the water, as it now does for 
half the year, has that indefinable charm of unreality which is 


the very essence of beauty. 


Arruur E. P. B. Waicauu. 

















‘STANDCHEN’ 
(Zhe Serenade). 
4A TALE OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


‘ Srinpcuen ’ was the name of the picture. The rest was left 
to the imagination. It did not measure more than a foot square, 
if that, and the colour-scheme was blue—Prussian blue. What 
caught my attention was that its prevailing hue matched the 
uniform of a ‘ magnificent, far-shining man’ who stood before 
it. He was obviously a German officer of high rank, and some- 
body had whispered ‘ Iron Cross’ as he entered the Gallery. 
Grey-haired and keen of eye, with hawk-like nose and beetling 
brows, he was a giant in stature; but all his inches seemed to 
be stirred by a profound emotion, for as he tugged at a bristling 
moustache, very much au Kaiser, he muttered ‘ Ach!’ and then 
‘Himmel! ’ beneath his breath. 

I looked at the little painting more closely when the General 
passed on. It showed the interior of a Louis-Quatorze drawing- 
room. Two Prussian warrant-officers sat sprawling on a sofa and 
a chair, travel-stained both of them, and with muddy boots dis- 
figuring the dainty coverings. A third, tall and erect—a lieu- 
tenant probably—stared out of the window, with his back to the 
rest, and there was something strained and tense in his attitude. 
But these three were mere foils to the remaining one—a girlish 
figure at the piano, in the act of singing. I judged that the 
music was Schubert’s ‘ Stiindchen,’ and on consulting the cata- 
logue I found the date 1870 printed opposite the name of 
Etienne de Meux, whose signature also flamed in the left-hand 
bottom corner of the canvas. 

By the faces of the two soldiers, the haunting strains took 
them back over many a weary league to the Fatherland. Of 
course everyone fits his own story into a picture, a piece of 
music, or a sculpture. That may be bad art, but it is a very 
human thing to do. Evidently his Excellency had done the 
same, but I confess I saw no reason at the time for either the 
‘ Ach!’ or the ‘Himmel!’ I loved the tune, however, and 
guessed that the chdtelaine of some French country house had 
once used it to entertain the foreign invaders when they billeted 
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themselves on her father’s hospitality—on the road to Paris. 
It struck me as a neat way of heaping coals of fire on another’s 
head, but the essence of politeness, too, remembering the pon- 
derous sentiment that lies stored away in the broadest Teutonic 
breast. 

That was all. But I did hold open the door for his Excel- 
lency. He looked rather surprised at this unexpected tribute 
from a mere Englander, but he bowed and smiled many times, 
and thanked me—beautifully. 

I did not come across him again until the night of ‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,’ at the new Prince Regent’s Theatre. For I was in 
Munich for a Wagner ‘ Ring ’ Cycle, and had already put in three 
attendances at that colossal four-days’ drama. The General 
had been a prominent figure at ‘Die Walkiire ’ on the second 
night, but his enormous form just in front of me so shut out the 
stage that I began to think that ‘ an equal and uninterrupted 
view’ was a figment of Wagner’s imagination. We had 
exchanged glances during the entr’actes, when we found our- 
selves at neighbouring tables in the resplendent foyersaal, but 
no more. The noise of the polyglot pilgrims at meat, under a 
roof painted to represent branches and leaves of trees, precluded 
any further acquaintance. I noticed he had a lady with him also. 

To-night he appeared to recollect our chance encounter in 
the Neuer Pinakothek, and towards the end of Act II., where 
the fate of the gods is foreboded by a resounding version of 
the ‘ Walhalla ’ theme, which surged and rolled from the sunken 
orchestra in torrents of rich sound, he turned to me, and whis- 
pered in tolerable English: ‘Dat is de Walhall motif, if you 
want to know.’ The obvious retort from one who had spent the 
summer in studying the score was: ‘ Yes, and I believe this is 
the ‘‘ Ring.’”’’ But I left it unspoken, and nodded my thanks 
for the information. 

He made the next advance. I wondered why afterwards. 
But I fancy that it was my own doing after all, because his 
presence had reminded me of the picture, and as I walked round 
the tiny garden in the last long interval, with the autumn moon 
overhead and a plashing fountain in the centre of the sward, I 
found myself humming the Schubert Serenade. 

‘ Ah,’ said a deep voice at my elbow—and the German 
tongue is the best for haranguing troops, as an eminent authority 
once said—‘ you love that song, heh? ’ 
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‘Why, yes,’ I replied. 

‘ And I, my friend. Oh, I love it well, and for the best of 
reasons. . . . It won me a wife.’ 

His huge form towered over me, but there was a kindly beam 
in his eye which shed a golden rain of geniality all around. 
Yet his was a powerful face, and one to fear should ever this 
country come to blows with Germany. He looked the sort of 
man who could organise, organise, organise ‘ till the day,’ and 
then go home to rest awhile till war was declared. Still the 
Iron Cross proclaimed him a handy man as well. 

“You don’t say so!’ I exclaimed, rather at a loss at this 
sudden confidence. 

‘She is yonder.’ He pointed to the buffet in the corner of 
the garden, where a lady, elegant but elderly, was quaffing a 
mug of beer; holding back her shimmering skirts lest they 
should suffer from stray drops of the foaming Miinchener. 

IT looked and looked. She was no Hausfrau. That was quite 
evident. Her vivacity of movement, her delicacy of poise, said 
Gaul aloud. 

* Later,’ said the General, ‘ I will present you.’ 

I bowed. ‘ Charmed, I’m sure.’ 

‘ Meanwhile let me offer you one of these.’ He held out his 
cigar-case. ‘Come, and let us talk. It is cool on this seat.’ 

I walked with him to one of the white wooden benches that 
are part of the classical furnishings of this splendid playhouse. 

‘ You will think it strange,’ he went on in his grand manner, 
* that I should accost you thus.’ 

‘ You are very kind.’ 

‘No, no. I saw you looking at that picture. You were 
interested—but not so much as I. Gott! I am so little in 
Munich, and then to find that picture here! ’ 

‘It has a history, then? ’ 

‘ Mine and my wife’s.’ 

‘You know the painter? ’ 

‘I met him once only. He is—or was, for he is dead these 
many years—my wife’s brother. An artist by profession cer- 
tainly, though of this painting I had no knowledge. Yet I am 
in it.’ 

‘Really? That explains——’ 

* What? ’ 

‘ Oh,’ I said, ‘ the ‘* Ach!” and thé ‘“‘ Himmel! ”’ ’ 
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He laughed a gay laugh. ‘ Mine was no exceptional case, I 
assure you. We conquered France, it is true; but France 
conquered us. Her women!—ah, the Prussian heart is 
susceptible.’ 

‘I do not wonder,’ said I, staring (rather rudely) across at 
the worthy lady, who was still sipping her beer. ‘ But she 
takes kindly to the customs of the country, it seems, as ’"—I 
puffed out a billowing cloud of smoke—‘ as I do.’ 

Again he smiled. ‘ We Germans,’ he said, ‘ know what are 
the good things of life. We know how to enjoy them, too. But 
not all come from the Fatherland.’ 

‘ By no means,’ said I, thinking of dear green England on 
the other side of the North Sea. 

He paused, as the fashionable crowd continued to perambu- 
late the garden. Lithe junior officers, all eye-glasses and mous- 
tachios, clicked their heels and wriggled their spines, with hand 
to head, every time they passed the General; sometimes also a 
lady bowed to him, and he sprang to his feet with smart 
precision. 

There was a hum of voices in the soft, still air—the rhap- 
sodies of enthusiastic acclaim of one of the world’s masterworks. 
Here and there an earnest-faced student, with head much too 
big for his body, talked heavily of the metamorphosis of themes 


and the ‘ thing in itself.’ And I thought of that little settlement. 


among the pines, not many miles away, and of a plain stone 
slab in the garden of Wahnfried. 

‘See, I will tell you the story,’ said my companion, ‘if you 
will listen.’ 

‘ Delighted.’ (How is it that one feels so excessively English 
abroad? Laconic was not the word for my comments on what 
followed, but economy of words seemed to be expected from me, 
and I manfully played up to the part.) ; 

‘ It’s about a picture.’ 

‘ A picture in the flesh, perhaps? ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said, nodding and laughing—‘ the lady at 
the piano,’ with a glance at his wife, who was now holding an 
impromptu reception on the far side of the garden. ‘ Does that 
cigar smoke well, sir? ’ 

‘It is excellent in all respects.’ 


Thirty years ago (he began) I was on thé road to Paris. War 
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with France was not a month old. It is history now that the 
Second Empire was tottering to its fall, and that Napoleon the 
Third, in an endeavour to arouse the ardour of the Army, had 
cast the die that ended his reign—and the Monarchy. It was 
after Metz that the Emperor abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazaine. Meanwhile the Second German Army, under 
Prince Frederick Charles, had reached the Moselle, and was 
threatening with his advanced troops the roads to Paris. 

I was engaged in reconnoitring for one of these detachments. 
I had a dozen men under me with two sub-officers, and our 
orders were to report on the westward retreat of the French— 
which, after Gravelotte, led to the surrender of Metz... . 

Well, we had ridden long and hard, and were very weary. 
Night was coming on; there was some rain; we were cold to 
the marrow; also we had not fed or drunk since morning: and 
we were Germans, you know—Germans in a land of plenty. 

(He looked at me slily as he said this; but I would not admit 
a touché.) 

At last we came to a chateau standing in its own grounds. 

‘ Here,’ said I recklessly, ‘ we rest to-night.’ My men were 
not unwilling. We surrounded the house, and knocked for 
admittance. 

At first no sound reached us. The place seemed empty; 
the front was in complete darkness. We waited awhile; then 
pounded again. ‘ A trap,’ said some; but I was too tired and 
hungry to care—I hammered hard. 

And then the bolts were drawn, and the door swung back, 
revealing to our very intense surprise a maiden. Her fair face 
and fairer hair were lighted as by a halo from a candle she 
carried in her hand. Without a trace of fear, she asked 
us smilingly what we wanted; though I noticed that her eyes 
persistently sought the darkness behind us. 

* Food and warmth,’ said I shortly, in answer. 

‘You are Germans, then?’ she asked, and her voice 
sounded like—say, a fountain plashing in the moonlight. (I 
followed the General’s gaze, and saw an apt comparison.) 

‘ Yes,’ I said; then abruptly: ‘ Lead on, Friulein.’ 

‘How many are you?’ she inquired. 

‘ A baker’s dozen.’ 

* And officers? ’ 

* One.’ 
15—2 
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* Yourself, I suppose? ’"—with a glance that made me flame 
to the roots of my hair. 

‘Myseli—and these,’ I stuttered, pointing out my two 
assistants. But she hardly looked at them—whereat Hans 
grunted and Carl scowled. 

She considered a moment, as her candle threw flickering 
shadows about the empty hall. 

‘You and those two shall come with me. The rest must 
make the best of the barn.’ 

* Agreed,’ I said, gruffly. 

‘Then enter,’ was the calm reply. 

She called out sharply as we stood stock still, and presently 
an ancient retainer came shambling out of the dusk behind her, 
bearing a lantern on his arm. After a few quick words the old 
man stepped past us, and beckoned to the others to follow him. 

The shaking servant tottered- off, my men at his heels. We 
three gave our horses into their keeping, saying that we would 
be with them shortly. 

‘Mind!’ I said, aloud, ‘no tricks.’ Gad! I could have 
bitten off my tongue. 

‘ Sir! ’ cried the lady, for whose benefit I had spoken, ‘ you 
forget yourself, or you have not yet tasted French hospitality.’ 

I begged her pardon. ‘ What establishment have you here? ’ 
I asked next. 

‘ Myself whom you see, Dominique whom you have seen, and 
Marie whom you shall see. Nothing very formidable for thirteen 
men.’ 

By Dominique I supposed she meant the man-servant, and 
by Marie his wife, probably, or daughter—it did not matter 
which. But Mademoiselle was very much the grand lady when 
she spoke of them. 

‘ And the others?’ I could not help asking, for, after all, I 
was responsible, though so young and rash. 

‘ They are away from here, Monsieur.’ 

‘ All?’ My mind went back to that searching look into the 
dusk behind us. 

* All.’ 

‘Where? ’ I demanded. Truth to tell, I still distrusted her 
girlish ways. 

She looked at me straight. 

‘ Fighting!’ She spoke very distinctly, and her shining 
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eyes never quailed for an instant. ‘ Fighting the Germans— 
where I should be, sir, if I were not a woman. . . . But come! 
To such as we have you are welcome.’ 

We passed, the four of us, into a sombre dining-room, where 
supper was laid for two only. Hans and Carl looked at each 
other, then at the lady, and then back at the vacant place. 

‘Ho, ho!’ chuckled Hans. 

‘ Ha, ha!’ laughed Carl. 

I confess I did not like that empty place. For whom was 
it laid? I declined to accept the obvious explanation. How- 
ever, seeing my look of inquiry, and not even deigning to be 
aware of my companions’ presence, she went across the room 
and clapped her hands. 

The glint of the candles on shining silver and the whitest of 
white napery was in itself a feast to our eyes. As for Mademoi- 
selle—imagine a mere stripling, with hair like spun gold... . 
Ah, I tell you I was young and ardent then. . . . (Here the 
General sighed heavily.) 

A gaunt, silent woman, with hard, beady eyes (he continued), 
appeared in the doorway. With a single piercing look she took 
us all in. It was not a favourable scrutiny, needless to say. 
Again I did not like this apparent confederacy, and I gripped 
my sword. But the little lady waved aside my doubts with an 
imperious gesture, and spoke rapidly to the old woman. ‘Une 
partie carrée,’ I heard her say, with a bright smile at us. The 
woman curtseyed, and left us with a grim glance at the vacant 
place. 

‘ Seat yourselves, gentlemen,’ said Mademoiselle, briskly. 

We clanked to the table, and each took a chair—I facing 
her; and when she sat down we followed suit. 

Marie then brought in a large tray of varied viands, to which 
we addressed ourselves with all the will in the world that comes 
of a long and exacting day spent in the open air without food 
or drink. We were, indeed, too hungry to talk, but whenever I 
glanced up from my plate I saw the bright eyes of Mademoiselle 
bent on me with an assured smile at her lips. 

‘ M’ssieurs are hungry? ’ she said, with a dainty inclination 
of the head at my companions, whose manners were those of 
the beasts that perish. 

I had my mouth full, and could say nothing; Carl and Hans 
grunted without looking up. 
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‘ A glass of wine with M’sieur? ’ suggested the little lady. 
I bowed from my chair, as old Marie filled our glasses. 
‘Don’t touch it,’ growled Carl. 

Mademoiselle’s quick ears overheard, or she may have 
guessed the muttered caution. 

‘A glass of wine with M’ssieurs, then?’ she cried, raising 
her glass again. 

I looked across the table into her shining eyes, which were 
golden in the candlelight, with my fingers round the stem of 
my own glass, ready for the toast. 

‘M’ssieurs mistrust? M’ssieurs are afraid—of a woman? ’ 

My head swam at her beauty. Perhaps the unwonted meal 
had made me dizzy. Still, I lifted my glass, sprang to my feet, 
and drank. 

‘ Fool!’ was hissed from my left, where Carl sat. He 
emptied his lees into his plate; his vis-a-vis threw his on the 
floor. Neither had acknowledged any toast. 

Mademoiselle’s lip curled, and I cried: ‘Hans! Carl! 
What are you thinking of? ’ as Marie, with a shrill intake of the 
breath, stooped, and vigorously used a napkin which she dragged 
from under Hans’ feet. 

My two companions immediately produced long pipes, and 
proceeded to fill them in boorish unconcern. 

‘M’sieur,’ said Mademoiselle to me with emphasis, ‘has my 
permission to smoke, of course.’ 

But I did not smoke. I looked at her instead. Certainly my 
head was going round like a whirligig; but it was not wine that 
had set if spinning. 

The lady suddenly rose from the table. ‘If my guests are 
quite comfortable ’—with a sidelong glance at the human 
chimneys on either side of her—‘ they will perhaps excuse me.’ 

‘ Don’t let her go! ’ cried Hans, as she walked slowly to the 
door, preceded by Marie. 

But I was watching the candlelight on her spun-silk hair, 
and I leapt across to open the door for both of them. 

‘Fool!’ came again from the chair where Carl still sat 
hoggishly. 

‘I await you gentlemen in the salon,’ said Mademoiselle 
demurely, as she passed out; and Marie gave mé a parting 
scowl. 

The moment she had gone, and I had shut the door after 
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the servant, my companions roared at me. You will under- 
stand, of course, that discipline was a little relaxed—unbuttoned, 
shall I say? We were in a foreign country, a mere handful 
amongst unscrupulous enemies, and ‘ sauve qui peut’ seemed 
to be the chief order of the day. So I smiled on the two cur- 
mudgeons in a fatherly way, and said nothing. Otherwise... . 
(I have mentioned that the General was a fine figure of a man.) 

‘Too late you will see how you have been tricked,’ sneered 
Hans. 

* Ware petticoats,’ advised Carl, with feeling. 

‘We'll leave the lady out of the discussion, if you don’t 
mind,’ I told them; ‘ I’ll go bail for her.’ 

For I had seen something in her face which they had not— 
a tenderness mixed with anxiety, which was playing fine chords 
on my heart-strings. 

And then a sound from the next room set them vibrating 
again. 

Mademoiselle was playing the pianoforte. ‘ Hark!’ I cried. 

‘ Gott!’ said Carl in a new voice, jumping to his feet. 

‘Himmel!’ said Hans, sitting bolt upright, a different man. 

Sir, my eyes grew dim. ‘Do you hear it, my friends?’ I 
cried—‘ Standchen! ’ 

The opening bars of Schubert’s Serenade stole into the room, 
tinkled out on the keys of the instrument. I flung open the 
door, and we all listened in silence to— 

Evening breezes, as they murmur, 
Through each waving tree, 
In the silence of the woodland 
Call thee, love, to me! 
Ah, the heartache—the tears in that simple little tune! You 
remember where and how it was written?—in a squalid inn, 
on a borrowed scrap of paper or a table-top (I forget which), 
among rough companions, who little guessed that from that 
moment there was born the one Serenade. . . . Out of his 
misery came forth his genius, said Schubert. 

Almost unconsciously, but as if drawn by invisible strings, 
we followed one another softly over the silent carpet, and into 
the hall, and then through a dim passage to the salon where 
Mademoiselle was playing and singing. 

She had finished the first verse now, and was at the ritornello. 
She looked up with a pleasant smile, as we three men lum- 
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bered sheepishly into the room. I. took in a disposition of the 
furniture at a glance—as a German officer is bound to do. There 
is a replica of it at home, with the same piano—a small grand 
in a Louis-Quatorze case: I call it the Harp of the Angels. . . . 

‘ Bis!’ said Hans. 

‘Encore!’ added Carl, in the same breath. 

The lady smiled anew, and nodded her head ; but next instant 
she was seriously singing, on waves of sound as beautiful as the 
beams of light that enveloped them— 

Dost thou hear the nightingales, love, 
While I sing to thee— 


E’en as though they too would bid thee 
Hearken now to me? 


(I give a free translation of the stanzas. But I wish you could 
have heard his Excellency rolling them sonorously off his 
tongue.) 

I heard the two others sigh ponderously. What they were 
thinking of I do not know. I moved to the window and looked 
out into the night, as the voice went on: 

Well they know the true heart’s longing 
For such love as mine— 


Hear it in each note so thrilling 
Of their song divine! 


You know how a window at night acts as a reflector. Well, 
I could see the outlines of the interior behind me picked out in 
the pane of glass, but as I fastened my eyes on the blurred 
picture it seemed to take the form of something quite different. 
I thought I saw moonrise over the Rhine—here a Schloss serrat- 
ing the sky, there the lights of, say, Bingen; and a long level 
line of steely hue I took to be the deck of a laden barge floating 
down stream under the moon, especially as it actually seemed 
to be moving. 

Then I started ‘beck. 

Mademoiselle was at this moment singing the passionate 
interlude, which reads : 

Let my heart with such emotion 
Now awakened be! 

I cast a glance at my companions, but they seemed to be sunk 
in a sort of sentimental stupor. Evidently they were quite 
content to remain under the epell of the music, and had ceased 
to trouble about their earlier suspicions. They heeded nothing 
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but the song and the lovely little golden-haired lassie who sang 
so sweetly of the Fatherland, taking them home again. . . . 

Truly I had need of all my wits. So I looked once more 
at the window-pane. Was it all reflection? I saw again the two 
candles pricked in the dull gloom of the glass; but the line 
which I had taken for a barge had certainly altered its position. 
There was no doubt about that, and yet nothing had moved in 
the room. It seemed also that there was a misty shape outside— 
something human in its contours. Perhaps that was my own 
face, after all, I thought I saw; but it was strangely pale if it 
was, and—here I came to earth again with a rush—it did not 
move when mine did. 

I stepped rapidly to the mullion between the two broad panes 
which reached to the floor. Then I turned round, and caught 
the singer’s eye. There must have been a question in my faee, 
and she answered it with a wistful look, which had something 
of trust too, and continued the song to its melting close. 

Then—quite slowly and silently—the long window swung 
back—— 

‘ Halt! ’ called a clear voice. 

Carl and Hans leapt to their feet, very much awake, and I— 
their leader—felt the hair rise on my scalp. 

Yet none of us moved from where we were standing. The 
long barrel of a gun gleamed in the open window-space. The 
draught set the candles flickering. Still she sang on: 


- Come to me! 


she crooned, as the music and her voice died away like the echo 
of a sob. 

We were all motionless under the spell of those passing 
chords of vain regret. Even the holder of the gun. But then 
he was pointing at nothing in particular, it seemed to me. Which 
was strange, very strange. 

Then Mademoiselle rose from her stool. ‘ Yes?’ she said. 

We clapped our hands to our sides, as the gun began to 
shake, and a startled voice from without answered, ‘ Rosie! 
Rosie! ’ 

‘Trapped!’ cried Carl, with infinite satisfaction. 

‘ Tricked! ’ agreed Hans, with equal enthusiasm. 

But Mademoiselle puzzled them. What did she do but un- 
concernedly walk to the window? 
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I was silent. There was nothing to say. My faith had been 
given to the little lady at the piano from the first, and now she 
had challenged me with a speaking look, which I could not 
fathom, though instinctively I trusted it. 

Yet . . . could I disbelieve her? Was she false? Was that 
motionless figure outside the house the advance-guard of an 
ambush, and the lovely lady merely a decoy? 

My hand never left the hilt of my sword. But I could not 
have drawn the sword for a fortune. For ‘ Standchen’ was 
ringing in my ears still. 

‘It is my brother,’ Mademoiselle expiained. She leaned out 
of the window. ‘ Enter, Etienne! ’ she whispered. 

There was a pause, and then a tall, slim young man, with 
the hands and feet of a girl and a pale face in which great 
eyes blazed like live coals, stepped forward. 

‘Put down that gun, sir! ’ I shouted. 

He stared at each of us in turn, in a dazed sort of way, but 
dropped the weapon to his side. 

* What does this mean, Rosie?’ gasped the youth. 

She spoke volubly to him for a few seconds, as he continued 
to regard us as though in a dream. Then he threw down his 
gun on the floor, and flinging himself on a chair sobbed 
hopelessly. 

* Why was I born? What use am I?’ 

Carl and Hans shuffled their feet, with a wry grin on their 
faces. The scene up till now had evidently been beyond their 
understanding. 

Then Mademoiselle came up to me, and laid a hand on my 
arm. 

‘ Etienne—ah, he is not strong. He is an artist, you know.’ 

‘I’m a coward! A coward!’ wailed the youth. 

‘ Yet,’ said Mademoiselle soothingly, ‘ you were prepared to 
enter this room, single-handed against three.’ 

‘ Yes ’"—he turned up a tear-stained face—‘ yes, but that was 
because of ‘‘ Staéndchen.’’ The music made me brave. Other- 
wise when old Marie——’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said Carl and Hans together. 

‘It made you brave, as it has made these gentlemen kind,’ 
mused Mademoiselle. 

Then I understood. 

‘ Of a truth, sir,’ I cried in my gruffest voice, ‘ you would 
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have been dead by now if your sister had not sung to us’; and 
Carl gave a curious clucking noise of comprehension. 

‘ Yet—you don’t understand—I ran away from my father 
and my brothers this morning, when they set out to join the 
Marshal’s Army, and it was old Dominique——’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said Carl and Hans together again, this time to me. 

‘I knew you would,’ laughed Rosie. 

‘ The vacant chair! ’ I exclaimed. 

* Exactly.’ 

‘But my disgrace! My disgrace! ’ sobbed the boy. 

I stepped forward and raised him to his feet. This time he 
—and she—had fallen into right hands, but supposing——! 
‘There is no disgrace, comrade,’ I said, ‘ for a man to return 
to defend his sister. Your place is here—here, do you com- 
prehend?—here, I say, beside Mademoiselle Rosie. You have 
come in the nick of time. We are leaving this very minute. 
She must not be alone any longer. You understand? Your 
place is at home.’ 

The youth’s eyes flashed. ‘ Ah, if I could think so! ’ 

Mademoiselle went up to him, and caught him by the hand. 

There was no reason for me to stay longer. I called to the 
others, and motioned them through the window. ‘ Collect the 
rest,’ I said; ‘ it’s time we were off.’ 

They went, as Dominique and Marie came into the room. 

I followed in their footsteps, but when I reached the window 
I turned on the two—brother and sister—I was leaving. The 
room seemed to be humming still to the strains of the Serenade. 
If you will believe me, war became a sickening thing all at once. 

* Adieu! ’ said Mademoiselle. 

I took her hand in mine, and looked her in the eyes. There 
were tears in them, I swear. I raised those little pink fingers 
to my lips. 

‘If Mademoiselle permits,’ I said, with a choking voice, 
‘Au revoir!’ 

Then I passed out, and we continued our journey through 
the night. 


‘ That is the story,’ said the General. ‘ What do you make 
of it? ’ 

‘ A trifle incomplete as it stands,’ I said. ‘I suppose that 
it was ‘‘ continued in our next,’’ so to speak. Yet I may tell 
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you that young man was no coward, and you behaved like men 
too, as the brave little Mademoiselle hinted.’ 

é Why? ? 

Suddenly from the corner of the garden, where a flight of steps 
led up into the theatre, a score of trumpeters appeared ; and their 
shining trumpets rang to the immense chords of the world- 
embracing Walhalla motif—if you want to know! The effect was 
electrical. I felt transported to another world, where meanness 
had no part, and all was heroic and yet natural. 

I stood up and turned to Excellenz. ‘ Time to go in, I think.’ 

* Ah, there is my gracious lady. . . .’ He rose too, smiling. 
* But you have not answered my question.’ 

The trumpets pealed again, distantly, as Madame came up 
to us. 

‘ No,’ said I, ‘ because the music has.’ 

And I bowed over her hand, as he presented me. 


Czcr, Barsar. 
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Wirs a clash and jingle of accoutrements, the little mob of gaily 
clad horsemen wheeled suddenly to the right, their trappings 
and weapons flashing in the sunlight; then, obedient to their 
leader’s uplifted hand, their steeds were reined in sharply—pulled 
back on to their haunches—and the troop came to a sudden halt, 
to the sound of scuttering hoofs, in the heart of a cloud of dust. 
Two men sprang earthward to seize the bridle of their leader’s 
horse close to the heavy thorn-bit, while a third as quickly 
leaped to hold the silver, boot-shaped stirrup in which his left 
foot was set. The lad to whom these services were tendered 
received them as of right, without notice or acknowledgment. 
He threw his right leg over the crupper of his horse, slipped 
easily to the ground, and stood for a moment gazing through 
the brilliant sun-glare at the quaint and beautiful rock-temple 
which the piety of his great ancestor, Dévénampiya Tissa, had 
builded in honour of the Buddha. 

He saw before him a row of great, dome-shaped granite 
boulders, purple-tinted and rusted with lichen, set against a sky 
of flawless blue; and in the midst of them, resting, as it were, 
in the lap of the big stones, a small roofed shrine, with half- 
walls and columns of spotless white. The terrace upon which it 
stood, hewn out of the solid rock, was faced with carven stones, 
which fell sheer to the still waters of a pool, olive-green in the 
deep shadow, and mysterious in their depth and their tran- 
quillity. In the immediate foreground the sculptured portals of 
the sacred enclosure rose erect, flanked by a massive wall, above 
which, on the left, the low roof-line of the monastery was visible. 
On the right, high up amid the rocks, and cunningly dove- 
tailed into the boulders, an oblong platform of masonry frowned 
like a battlement. 


1 American rights reserved. 
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The prince’s followers, leaving their horses to be held by a 
few of their number, grouped themselves in a solid mass behind 
him; but he, with a gesture, signed to them to remain where 
they were, and alone approached the portals of the temple. As 
he drew near, these were thrown aside, and an aged priest, clad 
in an ample yellow robe, and followed by a band of his assistants, 
advanced to meet him, bearing upon an ancient brass salver, 
wonderfully worked, a huge key fashioned of silver and gold. At 
once the youth, prince though he was and the only son of his 
father—now king of all this land—bowed himself to the earth 
with folded hands uplifted against his forehead ; for in old Ceylon 
the yellow robe won more reverence than the royal insignia, 
and the monarch himself, though the first of laymen, held him- 
self to be of less account than the humblest priest. In quavering 
tones the old hierophant blessed the youth, who, drawing him- 
self more erect, touched with outstretched hand the key which 
the aged man presented to him. Then, almost without a word, 
the high priest led him into the enclosufe, and up the carven 
stairways into the shrine of the temple. 

On a low altar of stone rested a sedent figure of the Buddha, 
carved out of the living rock, but painted brilliantly with vege- 
table dyes, and before it the white and yellow blossoms of the 
frangipani were heaped in little mounds, or set in ordered rows. 
The place was redolent of the heavy, sickly-sweet scent arising 
from them. 

The prince stood near the threshold for a few minutes while 
the priests, grouping themselves on either side of the altar and 
led by their aged chief, broke into choric prayer, mouthing the 
resonant Pali polysyllables till the very rocks seemed a-hum 
with the echo of their reverberating supplication. Abruptly as 
it had begun, the chorus of prayer ceased; and the prince, 
sinking to the flags before the image of the Teacher, bowed his 
forehead earthward and remained for a space rapt and motion- 
less. Then, creeping slowly forward, he loosed from about his 
neck a heavy gold chain set with sapphires, emeralds, and rubies, 
and laid it reverently at the feet of the Buddha. Again with 
uplifted hands and voice the aged priest blessed his royal visitor ; 
then his assistants, one by one, filed slowly out of the shrine. 

For a long space the prince remained half-kneeling, half- 
squatting, on the flags, while the old priest watched him. Then 
he raised his head and spoke. 
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‘ Father,’ he said, ‘I come hither seeking guidance. I would 
be alone that I may think. In the palace yonder there is no 
space nor place for thought.’ 

‘Come, my son,’ said the old man in quavering tones; and 
forthwith led the prince to a narrow stairway which wound upward 
through the rocks at the back of the sanctuary until the crowning 
platform was reached. 

‘This,’ said he, ‘is a spot designed for meditation, and for 
that purpose set apart. Here—with the vast sky arching over 
you, and the grey stones, not made by man, below—your 
thought, borne on the wings of prayer, shall rise heavenward 
like a flame; and may the Teacher, who is the deified, the 
sanctified, the omniscient, supreme Buddha, who attained. the 
supreme, omniscient Buddhahood, that he might redeem man- 
kind from miseries, bless your ponderings, as 1, who am his most 
unworthy servant, and the last and least of his disciples, also 
bless them.’ 

Then, with a murmured word of prayer, the old man 
withdrew. 

Sali, the prince, was alone at last. 

The afternoon was waning, and to the west, across the great 
irrigation lake of Tissa Wewa, the sun was sinking slowly 
through masses of fleecy cloud. Northward lay the royal city of 
Anuradhapura—a mass of buildings, domes, and spires set in the 
heart of dense vegetation—the sacred buildings surrounding 
the milk-white Thuparama dagoba, showing gemlike against 
their green background ; and the Brazen Palace, which his father 
even then was building for the accommodation of unnumbered 
monks, dominating the whole, its nine gilded stories blazing like 
a single tongue of flame in the slanting rays of the sun. To the 
south the cultivated land melted imperceptibly into the forest 
which, like a heavy shadow, spread its dim and sombre tints over 
the flat country as far as the eye could carry. 

To Sali all these things were familiar, but to-day he gazed 
upon them through eyes to which a new gift of vision had been 
lent. Never before, he thought, had he realised how fair was 
this kingdom which was his heritage—how fair and how dear. 
With a throb of pride he looked out upon the ancient city which 
the king, his father, had wrested from the Tamil usurper Elara, 
who for two score years had lorded it over the land, mightily 
oppressing its people and desecrating with his Hindu idols the 
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temples of their worship. ‘Sole King of Lanka! ’—thus had his 
father been acclaimed upon that glorious field where there now 
stood the sacred building which his generosity had reared as a 
monument to his vanquished foeman; by that title, too, with- 
held through so many woeful years from the princes of his 
House, would Sali himself be hailed when, in the fulness of time, 
Duttha Gamani, the king, ‘taking to himself the robe of the 
recluse, should go forward without fear on the road to Nirvana.’ 
It was his birthright, purchased for him by the travail, the 
valour, and the blood of his sire, and never before had it 
appeared to him so splendid or so desirable. 

He let his eyes roam westward toward the sunset—over the 
brilliant coloured foreground of palms and trees and grass, and 
wide, still waters, to distances, exquisitely soft and veiled by 
fairy films of mist—and watched the swift cloud-shadows that 
flitted so restlessly across the evening landscape. The lovely, 
sun-dappled prospect upon which he looked seemed to him an 
image of his own mind—tranquil and serene, but obscured from 
time to time by the thoughts which now, as all day long, were 
trooping across his brain, passing to leave in their wake an 
enhanced splendour of hue and brightness. And the gentle 
melancholy of the sunset hour, of the glamour of subdued light 
over land and lake, were felt by him to be one with the mystery 
of his soul, to be part of the sadness that possessed him, a 
sadness so strangely sweet that in it sorrow and joy were welded 
together and merged in a single hallowing emotion. 

From below, without the portals of the temple, came the 
voices of his men laughing and talking merrily, the jingle of 
bits, the occasional stamp of a charger impatient of the long 
inactivity. From the monastery came the loud monotonous 
chant of a priest intoning the words of the Traditions of 
Gautama in the sonorous ancient tongue. From the town and 
from many a scattered hamlet the smoke of fires was rising like 
a thin vapour through the still air, marking peaceful homes 
whereof the security was due to the power and protection of 
his own warlike House. And all these things, all these people, 
were his to rule and to serve, for their greater good and 
the honour of Buddha, the supreme: a mighty possession, 
a tremendous trust, and prized all the more keenly because so 
recently had it been re-won from the Infidel who so long had 
used it despitefully. 
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These were the thought-clouds that threw their shadows 
across the lad’s mind as he sat here aloft and aloof pondering 
deeply ; but the heaviest of all was cast by the memory of the 
king, his father—the old, time-worn warrior, ruthless foe and 
generous victor, stern and just, proud of the kingship recovered 
by his own strong hand, but humble before the disciples of the 
Buddha to whose ceaseless prayers he attributed his victories. 
With difficulty could Sali compel that vision of his sire to pass 
with the rest, and leave once more, unobscured by shadow, the 
picture which, sleeping and waking, possessed him. 

He closed his eyes the better to visualise the scene whereof 
the central figure now filled for him all his world. 

He saw himself riding homeward through the irregular streets 
of the city as night was falling, with half a hundred of his 
followers clattering at his heels, when suddenly, out of the 
massed shadows on his right, a girl had sprung into the full 
glare of a neighbouring bonfire. Hastily he had reined in his 
horse, fearing to do her some hurt, and loud exclamations had 
come in rough chorus from the men who rode in his train. With 
uplifted hand, as was his wont, he had signed to them to be 
still; and then for a space had sat spellbound, gazing at the 
girl upon the road. 

Out of the darkness into the light she had come, a graceful 
slip of maidenhood clothed in a single scarlet.cloth, draped about 
her waist, falling to her ankles, drawn over the left shoulder, 
so that it covered the rounded curves of her bosom but left the 
right shoulder bare. One thin, naked arm was extended a little 
as in a gesture suddenly arrested; the other was upraised with 
the hand palm-outward above her forehead, as though to ward 
off an expected blow. Her lips were parted; her eyes, startled 
and afraid, stared into his own; the pale oval of her face was 
framed in a halo of dusky hair, dry and waving in natural curls 
from the low, broad brow. For a moment she stood there, trans- 
fixed and gazing at the prince; and then, even as he watched, 
the whole expression of her face underwent a sudden change. 
The fear died out of it, though her breath still came rapidly 
through her parted lips, and in the misty depths of her eyes 
there awoke a light as of wonder and awe, blent with doubt, 
that as quickly changed to a look of incredulous recognition, of 
conviction, of glad surprise. It had been to the prince as though 
the soul of this girl, rising slowly from the depths of her being, 
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as a diver comes up through still waters, had flung itself against 
the windows of her prison-house, seeking to touch his soul ; and, 
at the same instant, he had been conscious of a similar upspring- 
ing of something pent and fettered within him, which struggled 
fiercely to reach out to her. 

It had all passed in an instant of time—the incident, the long 
gaze into each other’s eyes—and then one of his men, lifting 
up his whip, had struck angrily at the girl. 

‘ She-dog of a Chandala!’ he had cried, and then had spat, 
as though to cleanse his mouth from the pollution of the very 
name. ‘ Have a care how you obstruct the path of our lord the 
prince, ay, and of the clean-born folk who follow him. Shame 
upon you, jackal’s cub, casteless one, foul daughter of a foul 
tribe! ’ 

Hardly knowing what he did, Sali, whose gentleness was a 
by-word among his people, had turned upon the speaker, 
wrenched the whip from his hold, and struck him with it across 
the mouth. 

‘Peace, fool!’ he had cried, with red wrath in his heart. 
‘She hath done no evil—nay, ’twas I who went near to slaying 
her beneath my charger’s hoofs.’ 

‘ But she is a Chandala—a daughter of a caste foul and 
untouchable!’ the bewildered and horror-stricken follower had 
protested, while his hand caressed his bruised lips. 

Then something within the prince—something aloof and 
apart from his ordinary being—something that formulated new 
thoughts independently of his will—had spoken with his tongue. 

* And if in this life she be a Chandala, what know you of the 
sorrows and of the sins bred of sorrow, ay, and of the evil things 
done against her that in other existences have wrought her un- 
doing, dragging her down so that to-day she suffers in the dust 
in the sight of all men? And you—Vellala though you be— 
have a care lest your own pride and naughtiness work you a like 
injury, making you in some future life a Rodiya, scorned even 
by Chandalas such as she.’ 

The man had drawn back, surprised and abashed, exchanging 
astonished glances with his fellows; and Sali, turning once more 
toward the girl, had taken a ring from his finger and held it out 
to her. ‘Here, little one,’ he had said gently, ‘take this 
from me, and in exchange grant me your pardon for so nearly 
doing you a hurt.’ 
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Forthwith his followers had broken out into an excited chorus 
of warning and protest. 

‘Do not touch her,’ they had cried; ‘ it is defilement, pollu- 
tion.’ 

But Sli had heeded not, and had motioned to the girl to 
approach. 

She had advanced, moving like one in a trance, the glare of 
the bonfire playing in and out among the folds of her scarlet 
draperies, so that to the prince she had seemed herself a slender 
flame amid the shadows. Her lips had still been parted, as by a 
sudden intake of the breath; and her eyes, beneath the heavy 
fringes of their lashes, had been fixed always upon the youth, 
like those of one hypnotised. In the depths of them there had 
lurked ever that strange expression of recognition—shy, glad, 
but confident. 

For an instant S4li’s fingers had touched those of the girl, as 
he tendered and she took the gift; and the sudden, warm con- 
tact had seemed to him to awake within his brain deep-seated but 
elusive memories. Then, while his startled gaze still rested 
upon her, from her lips had come one word—a name—breathed 
in so soft a whisper that his ears alone had caught the sound. 

‘ Uttiya!’ 

It had seemed to come from her involuntarily, without pre- 
meditation, without consciousness of having spoken; and again 
faint memories stirred by that name had struggled in the prince’s 
brain, as though seeking to shake themselves free from loads and 
burdens whereby they were overlaid. 

It had all happened in an instant of time; and then the 
girl, who had leaped so suddenly out of the shadows, vanished 
into the darkness. 

The love of a maiden of the Chandalas, whereof even the 
touch is pollution, or this glorious heritage of his House which 
lay spread out before his sight, its glowing beauty enhanced by 
the softening lights of evening—that- was the choice which life 
was presenting to Sali, the only son of his father, sole king of 
Lanka. Nothing or everything—no difficult election surely for 
a prince to make, with all material gain, all the pride of race and 
caste, all the inherited prejudices and traditions of a lifetime com- 
bining to sway his decision; yet, from somewhere deep down in 
the subways of his being, a voice seemed to sound, calling to him 
by the name of Uttiya, and demanding of him this act of sacri- 
fice. To Séli it was as though duty required that he should turn 
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his back upor all which in the eyes of other men that word 
implied. 

Humbly he prayed to the Teacher to lend him light and 
guidance. 


The aged priest crept up the narrow stairway, seeking his 
royal guest. Already the darkness had fallen like a curtain 
drawn hurriedly across the face of the landscape; and Sali was 
barely visible, seated upon the flags, with folded arms and head 
drooping above them. In silence the priest seated himself 
beside the lad. 

‘What know you, father, of the name of Uttiya?’ the latter 
asked presently. 

‘An ill tale, my son,’ replied the priest. ‘A prince of 
Kalyani once, long ago, bore that name, and wrought the undoing 
of the queen of all that land. He loved her, and having fled 
before the wrath of the king, sent to her a messenger who won 
access to her presence by insinuating himself into the train of 
the sanctified chief théra—most holy exponent of the teachings of 
the Buddha—who daily repaired to the palace to eat the repast 
set before him by the piety and bounty of the king. There that 
messenger let fall a letter, intended for the eye of the queen 
alone, which coming into the hands of the king led him in his 
wrath to harbour suspicions against the sanctified one, so that he 
caused him, and the messenger, and all the train of the chief 
théra to be put to death, and their bodies to be cast into the sea. 
And the queen, too, was cut off in the midst of her sins, no time 
being vouchsafed to her in which to make reparation for the evil 
she had done. And by reason of her wickedness a very great evil 
had been done, for upon her soul rested the murder of that most 
holy priest and of many of his disciples.’ 

‘And Uttiya, what of him? His sin was as great,’ cried 
the prince. 

‘True, my son,’ replied the old priest; ‘but to him time 
was vouchsafed. The bodies of the murdered théra and his 
followers were cast into the sea; but the elements, appalled by 
the sacrilege which the king had done, rose in their wrath, so 
that a mighty inundation presently welled up and devastated 
the kingdom. In this calamity many hapless folk lost their lives 
and their possessions ; but Uttiya, the prince, maddened by grief 
because of that which had befallen the queen, and reckless of 
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his own life, wrought by day and by night, battling with the 
flood, and bringing help and rescue to many. Therefore, when 
he died, I think, his soul went forward without fear on the road 
to Nirvana.’ 

‘ But the queen whom he had brought to ruin, could not he 
help her?’ asked Sali eagerly. 

‘Not in that life,’ replied the old priest sadly, ‘and if by 
chance they met again in some later existence, though with her 
the memory of all that had befallen mayhap might linger, he 
perhaps would have forgotten, and would hold out no hand to 
help her.’ 

* But I think I remember,’ said Sali in an awed whisper ; for 
of a sudden he understood why the voice within him gave to the 
call of duty a new meaning. 


II. 


Night was falling fast as a solitary priest halted before the 
door of the small isolated hut. He had been afoot for many 
hours, and in obedience to the rule of his Order, had been fasting 
since noon. His face and his shaven head were caked with 
sweat and dust; dust powdered his feet, and the ample, saffron- 
coloured robe which he wore; the sunshade, fashioned from 
palm-leaves and in shape resembling a gigantic fan, which he 
bore in his hand, was rent in many places and tattered at the 
edges. 

In accordance with the custom of his brotherhood he made 
no spoken request to the inmates of the hut, whose forms could 
be seen indistinctly in the dark interior; only he stood without 
in expectant hope, his whole figure pathetically eloquent of his 
need—rest and house-room for the night. 

A woman of the Chandala caste, whose thick black hair was 
threaded with silver, stepped through the doorway and bowed 
herself low before him, covering her face with the palms of her 
hands. 

‘We are not worthy,’ she murmured. 

A man some sixty-five years old, of tall and dignified mien, 
but dréssed poorly in a single coarse waist-cloth, came through 
the doorway and stood by the woman’s side. He too bowed 
before the priest. 

‘Indeed we are not worthy,’ he echoed, ‘yet if, holy father, 
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you will stoop to share the poor shelter of our roof, we shall be 
blessed and honoured.’ 

‘The blessing of the supreme Buddha be upon this dwelling 
and upon all who abide therein,’ said the priest; and entering 
he sojourned there that night. 

On the morrow the man of the house brought offerings of 
food, cooked with his own hand, and laid them before the priest ; 
and when the latter had eaten his fill : 

‘Tell me, my father,’ said the peasant, ‘do you come from 
the holy city of Anuradhapura? ’ 

‘Ay,’ replied the priest, and drank deeply from a gourd. 

‘Then I pray you tell me, holy man, how it fares with those 
that dwell there. The king, Duttha Gaémani, I make no doubt, 
hath long ago gone forth upon the Road,’ he hazarded. 

‘It is eight and thirty years,’ replied the théra, ‘ since that 
great monarch, severing himself from his mortal frame, was 
regenerated in the Tusita heavens.’ 

‘He had no son to follow him?’ said the peasant. 

‘No,’ assented the priest. ‘But his brother, king Saddhé 
Tissa, succeeded him, and in his reign, as a punishment for the 
sins of the world, the glorious Brazen Palace was burned to the 
ground ; and though the king sought to rebuild it, he raised it 
only to seven, not to nine stories, and expended upon it nine, 
not three hundred millions of pieces.’ 

‘So it stands no more, slender and golden and beautiful, like 
a flame in the eye of the sun,’ murmured the peasant sadly. 
‘ And after Saddhaé Tissa, the king, who reigned in his stead?’ 

‘Hear you no tidings from the world without up here in this 
hidden valley of the hills?’ asked the priest in astonishment. 

‘Men hold not intercourse with folk of the Chandala caste.’ 
said the peasant humbly. 

* But you are a Vellala,’ said the priest with conviction. 

‘I am what the Devas and the sins of my passed lives have 
made me,’ replied the peasant. ‘But tell me more of Saddhé 
Tissa, the king, and of those who came after him, if in truth he 
be dead.’ 

‘ When he died,’ resumed the théra, ‘ the priests in conclave 
chose his younger son, Thullattha Naka, to succeed him ; but his 
elder brother, Lajji Tissa, swooped down upon the royal city, 
and at the end of forty days that hapless king was slain, and the 
elder ruled the land in his stead. At first he was lawless, show- 
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ing no respect to the priesthood, because its members, in their 
wisdom, had preferred his junior before him; but later repent- 
ance came to him, and he made to religion and to the holy men 
many suitable and acceptable gifts in token of his contrition. 
Yet his reign lasted but three years—a sorry guerdon, seeing 
that he bought it at the price of a brother’s blood, and the anger 
of all the holy ones of the land; and Khallata Naga, his brother, 
ruled in his stead. But after six years Maharattaka, the king’s 
wicked Minister, put his lord to death, and in his turn was slain 
by our lord the king, Vatta Gamani.’ 

‘And he, what of him?’ asked the peasant eagerly. 

‘ Alas, he hath been overthrown by the Infidel,’ replied the 
priest sadly. ‘Seven Damilas with a great army landed on the 
shores of this island, and like Elara, the Tamil, whom the righ- 
teous king Duttha Gémani slew with his own hand, these idolaters 
have driven our lord forth from his capital to hide in the fast- 
nesses of the forest, and all the temples sacred to our worship are 
given over to the abominations of their heathendom. It is 
because of this that I and my fellows be this day like unto a 
herd of deer dispersed by beasts of prey, so that we wander hither 
and thither alone and homeless.’ 

‘ But stay,’ said the peasant; ‘ was I right when I said that 
the king, Duttha Gémani, had no son born to him? It seems 
rer 

‘You are right,’ said the priest. ‘I mind me now that there 
was a prince, and thus is it written of him in the chronicles of 
our people : He had a son, renowned under the designation of the 
royal prince Sali, gifted with good fortune in an eminent degree, 
and incessantly devoted to acts of piety. He became enamoured 
of a lovely female of the Chandala caste. Having been wedded 
in a former existence also to this maiden, whose name was 
Asékamdlé, and who was endowed with exquisite beauty, fasci- 
nated therewith, he relinquished his right to the sovereignty to 
retain his low-born wife.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said the peasant; ‘I remember.’ . And then in a 
low voice, ‘ Hight and forty years ago! ’ 

Presently the priest rose to depart, and, with many a mur- 
mured word of thanks and blessing, set out upon his way. The 
peasant stood watching him, deep in thought, as the little con- 
spicuous point of brilliant yellow threaded its slow way through 
the green growths which covered all the earth in this warm, 
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sheltered valley tucked away among the hills—the narrow, 
well-loved nook which for so long had been for him the whole 
world. He noted the glorious blueness of the sky above, out of 
which the sun poured down its light to intensify the splendid 
colouring of the forest vegetation in the heart of which were set 
his little plot of cultivated ground, and the lowly thatched hut 
which was his home. For a moment the landscape seemed 
to fade before his eyes and to be replaced by the spires and 
towers of an imperial city in the midst of which a brazen palace 
rose like a column of flame. 

A little hand, gentle though toil-worn, was laid upon his 
arm, and the voice of a woman whispered in his ear : 

‘The talk of that holy man . . . has it disturbed you? Do 
you, perhaps, regret? ’ 

He turned to gaze upon her with tender eyes, and his hand 
rested on her hand. , 

‘No,’ he said gravely; ‘yonder is only strife, warring 
ambitions, sin, and repentance after sin. Here have I found 
peace, love, and the salvation of two souls.’ 

















SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
MORE PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
BY HENRY LUCY. 


XXII. 


POLES APART. 
WILLIAM HENRY SMITH ; CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


THE final scene in Parnell’s stormy career was in keeping with all 
that went before. He was always a trouble to ordered arrange- 
ments and sequences, especially such as were made in the interest, 
or on behalf, of the Government of the day. So it was to the 
very end. With startling suddenness news of his death broke in 
upon decorous manifestations of grief that found expression round 
the deathbed of W. H. Smith. An obstructionist to the last, he 
could not give the respected Leader of the House of Commons a 
whole week in which regret might linger round the story of his 
placid life. He must needs burst in on the scene and command the 
attention of two hemispheres for his own casting-off, all that his 
life recorded, all that his death portended. 

It was a striking coincidence, justifying the dramatic predomi- 
nance of fact over fiction, that these two men should, unknown to 
each other and to the public, be lying on their deathbeds on the 
very same day. Between them they represented the extremes of 
public and social life. William Henry Smith, prosperous, prosaic, 
quintessence of respectability ; Charles Stewart Parnell, shattered 
in fortune, passionately striking his head against doors closed upon 
him in Ireland and in England, fretting out under a cloud of social 
disgrace a proud imperious heart. Old Morality and Young 
Immorality, having fought each other in the House of Commons 
for sixteen years, turned their faces to the wall on the self-same 
day, and the world learned by successive thunder-claps that their 
places would know them no more. 

The universal tribute paid to the memory of W. H. Smith 
illustrated a peculiar aspect of English political life. When a 
Party Leader dies ancient adversaries vie with old friends in 
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extolling him. When Beaconsfield passed away it was Gladstone 
who delivered his most notable eulogy ; just as, had the cases been 
reversed, Dizzy would have said everything that was kind about his 
life-long adversary. In the case of W. H. Smith and Parnell, there 
was marked a peculiar difference. It made itself felt in the com- 
ments written and spoken over the open grave of the Irish leader. 
Resolved to say nothing but good of the dead, everyone tried to 
make the best of the great tragedy. In Mr. Smith’s case the best 
had already been established. People had only to talk of him 
exactly as he was and they must needs say kindly things. He 
probably had not an enemy in the world, and the number of his 
friends was limited only by the circle of those who had personal 
knowledge of him. The more intimate the acquaintance the 
deeper the affection. 

There was something as unique as it was pleasant in the relations 
established between Mr. Smith and the House of Commons. When, 
in the desperate dilemma created by Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
petulant renouncement of the office of Leader, he was nominated 
as his successor, the House received him with a good-natured smile. 
It gently laughed at him when, as was his custom of an afternoon, 
he indulged in one of those little oratorical flights into the obvious 
which earned for him in the pages of Punch the sobriquet ‘ Old 
Morality.’ But it really liked him, thoroughly believed in his 
honesty of purpose, though at odd times it was troubled with doubt 
as to whether his simplicity of character was as flawless as it looked. 
His party and his colleagues reaped the advantage of his popularity 
with the Opposition. Talking one day at dinner about the relative 
position of Unionists and Liberals as fighting forces, Sir William 
Harcourt said to one of Mr. Smith’s colleagues ‘ You have an 
immense advantage over us. You hate the Grand Old Man and 
are always seeking opportunity to trip him up. Whereas oe, 
confound it, can’t help liking Old Morality.’ 

Only those intimate with the House of Commons in the six 
years it was led by W. H. Smith know how directly this observation 
went to the point. There was always disinclination on the Liberal 
side to push advantage against Ministers to the extreme because 
in doing so they would have to trample on the plump body of Old 
Morality. Gladstone himself was so solicitous for his welfare, so 
tenderly afraid of hurting him, that he sometimes called forth 
angry murmurs from below the gangway where militant Radicals 
saw opportunity slipping away. 
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Duty to his Queen and country, reiterated reference to which 
amused the House, was a very real thing to the First Lord of 
the Treasury. It took the form of sticking to his post till the 
last moment. Bent upon postponing as long as possible trouble 
that would befall his colleagues when the inevitable moment of 
choosing a successor in the Leadership presented itself, he deliber- 
ately sacrificed his life. Mr. Balfour told me that at any time during 
the four months preceding his death Mr. Smith would cheerfully 
have paid ten thousand pounds if that had been the statutory fine 
for resignation of the Leadership. But there was his duty to his 
colleagues. So he stayed on, leaving behind pained recollection 
of his face gradually growing greyer as he sat on the Treasury 
Bench through sultry July evenings, a travelling rug wrapped 
round his legs. 

His innate generosity and geniality found expression in 
boundless hospitality. To his colleagues he was le vrat Amphi- 
tryon, VAmphitryon ot Von dine. When he first entered on 
Parliamentary life he lived at No. 1 Hyde Park Street. In course 
of time, finding it desirable to enlarge the premises, he cast about for 
means of adding a dining-room more suitable to his widened and 
elevated circle of acquaintances. At the back of the house was a 
garden. One day there occurred to the perturbed householder the 
happy thought of excavating beneath this piece of land, placing 
there the kitchens and the servants’ rooms, and appropriating for 
the dining-room the portion of the building thus set at liberty. 
It was done accordingly and proved a great success. A handsome 
dining-room was added to the house, whilst under the smiling turf 
in the garden at the back were snugly disposed the kitchens and 
the servants’ rooms. Mr. Smith was still on the height of satisfac- 
tion at the success of his scheme when the tax-gatherer arrived with 
demand for largely augmented rates. The premises had been re- 
valued, and in consideration of improvements due entirely to his 
ingenuity and enterprise, upon which he had spent large sums of 
money, seriously increased rates were demanded. 

‘ That,’ said Mr. Smith, telling the story, ‘ was one of the most 
startling and painful instances of the working of unearned 
increment ever brought under my personal notice.’ 

When he became Leader of the House he moved to Grosvenor 
Place, and there frequently gave Parliamentary dinners. Sir 
Richard Cross, not yet a peer, had returned to the House from one 
of these sumptuous banquets when he delivered the historic speech 
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in the course of which he remarked ‘ I hear an honourable Member 
smile.’ Later, under pressure of business connected with the Leader- 
ship, Mr. Smith was not able to find time to go home todinner. He, 
accordingly, had a few friends every night to dine with him in his 
room behind the Speaker’s Chair. 

There is no doubt that had he struggled through the final attack 
of insidious disease he would have been made a peer and might have 
spent the rest of his life amid the leisure of the House of Lords. 
That he was, in his quiet business way, preparing for such event was 
evident from his steady acquisition of landed property. If he were 
to bring a peerage into the family it should be adequately endowed. 
He bought a property in Suffolk, and added field to field and farm 
to farm in the rich land of Devonshire. He was known to have 
cast a longing eye upon Powderham Castle, where the Earls of 
Devon lived, their lineage going back to the time of the 
Crusades. The prize of a coronet had long been within reach 
of his hand. Bound by a sense of duty to his Queen 
and country and of loyalty to his colleagues, he waved it 
aside and, struggling on past the bounds of his strength, he 
fell by the way. 


By the side of docile, well-nurtured, equable-minded William 
Henry Smith, the figure of Charles Stewart Parnell looms rugged, 
even terrible, like a glacier brought in comparison with a smooth 
grass-covered knoll. I knew him more or less intimately for fifteen 
years, and heard every important speech he made in the House of 
Commons. I watched him through all the varied scenes in which he 
took part, from the time he was an object of scorn and derision to 
Tory gentlemen, to the night when he walked into the House follow- 
ing the news that Pigott had fled, and the Liberal Party, with 
Gladstone at their head, rose to their feet to cheer him. Later still 
I saw him in the same place, between his revolted captains, Tim 
Healy and Sexton, barely controlling himself whilst he endeavoured 
to assume his old attitude of Leader of an undivided and powerful 
party. 

He was a curious mixture of icy self-confidence and uncontroll- 
able rage. Those who knew him since his first appearance in the 
House of Commons, recognised in the paroxysm of passion that 
broke forth in Committee-room 15 revival of earlier habit. His old 
associates knew all along that the severely restrained, imperturbable 
manner assumed by him after he was confirmed in the Leadership 
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of the party was merely a mask. The Parnell heard raving 
through Ireland in 1890 was the true man, the same who used, 
from the Sessions of 1875 to 1877 inclusive, to hiss out his words 
between clenched teeth as he addressed the House of Commons, 
standing before it pale with passion, with hands clenched, almost 
cataleptic in the fierce intensity of ungovernable rage. Those were 
the days when he and Biggar worked together to bring about a 
state of things which presently resulted in Butt’s retirement from 
the scene. When he became a Parliamentary personage he dis- 
continued these exhibitions, and began to assume the quiet, 
immovable manner which did so much to establish his control 
over what were regarded as his more excitable compatriots. 

At that epoch strangers in the Gallery, looking down on the tall 
straight figure, with head thrown back and handsome face coldly 
regarding the scene, felt it impossible to realise that this was the 
hero of all-night sittings, the defier of the Speaker’s authority, 
according to some of his traducers the active consort of assassins 
and conspirators. The real Parnell came out again in Committee- 
room No. 15, where once more was seen the pale face with gleaming 
eyes that used to flash forth on poor Isaac Butt struggling to 
preserve the conventionalities. Once more were heard the notes 
of scorn and hatred hissed through clenched teeth. 

When, after the Divorce Court proceedings, all seemed lost 
unless he could recapture the citadel whither the Thanes had fled 
from him, he once again, for the last time, was the Parnell of 
the ’seventies. Like Napoleon, he had his Hundred Days, and 
fought through them to the end with new vigour, ancient tenacity 
and ferocity. 

The vindictiveness with which the fallen Leader was pursued by 
some of his former following was partly accounted for by bitter 
recollection of his manner when at the height of power. In his 
haughty aloofness he treated them more as slaves than colleagues. 
I remember an incident that threw a strong light on their relation- 
ship. One evening in the Session of 1888, at a time when some acute 
phase of the Irish question was agitating the House of Commons, 
I happened to be standing in the Lobby when Parnell, entering it 
for the first time during the sitting, crossed in the direction of the 
library corridor. Passing me he stopped to chat. When he had 
gone, Dick Power, who observed the incident, came up and asked if 
I could tell him whether it was Parnell’s intention to speak that 
night in the debate approaching a division. 
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Power, as everyone knows, was the faithful and popular Whip 
of the Irish party. It was his business to know who among them 
desired to speak, so that he might make the necessary arrangements. 
That he should not only be left in ignorance of the intentions of his 
Leader, but that he should find it convenient to seek knowledge 
of them from an outsider, seems incredible. It is, however, a matter 
of fact. In slightly varied degree it represented Session after 
Session, and all through the Session, the disadvantages under 
which the Irish party laboured. 

Occasionally looking in on the House of Commons after the 
great débdcle, Parnell more than ever shunned acquaintances, with- 
drawing himself into the loneliness of his anguished state. But 
to the end he remained on termsof intimacy with Henry Labouchere. 
That Friend of Man used to tell how in the dead of night Parnell, 
dressed in an old white coat with a handkerchief half covering, his 
face, a slouched hat on his head and a black bag in his hand, used 
to turn up to ask advice about Pigott, O'Shea, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and other lions in his path. Labby was equally faithful in his 
friendship. At the crisis following on the judgment in the divorce 
case the question was everywhere asked, with jubilation in Con- 
servative circles, disconsolately by Liberals, what would be the — 
effect upon public opinion in the constituencies. 

‘ As a Party,’ said Labby, ‘ we Liberals have nothing to do with 
Mr. Parnell’s private affairs. We want measures, not women.’ 

Two other bons mots relieving the grimness of the time recur 
to the memory. 

When after the rupture of his party in Committee-room 15, 
Parnell announced his intention of going to Dublin and appealing 
to the Irish people, it was stated that he would take the line of 
representing himself as always ready to sacrifice everything on the 
altar of his country. Of a group discussing the situation in the 
Lobby of the House of Commons, one said ‘A sort of sacrificial 
lamb.’ 

‘More a goat than a lamb,’ suggested another. 

_ A wittier thing was said by Jemmy Lowther. Gladstone and 
Parnell were at variance in their accounts of what passed between 
them during a flying visit the latter paid to Hawarden just before 
the crash came. 

‘Mr. Parnell says he doesn’t believe Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Gladstone says he doesn’t believe Mr. Parnell. I believe them 
both,’ said Jemmy. 
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To the last Parnell cherished bitter personal animosity towards 
Mr. Chamberlain. The last time I spoke to him in the Lobby at 
the House of Commons he told me he was going to raise a personal 
question affecting that gentleman. Looking back through Hansard 
for report of proceedings in Committee on the Parnell Commission 
Bill going forward on a July night in the Session of 1888, he dis- 
covered for the first time a significant omission from what purported 
to be a verbatim report of a speech in which he accused Mr. 
Chamberlain of having violated Cabinet confidence. Comparing it 
with that provided by the Dublin papers he found the missing 
passage. I quote it from a scrap of paper he gave me on which 
he had written it out. 

It ran thus : 


‘ My principal recollection of the right hon. gentleman is that 
he was always most anxious to betray to us the secrets and 
counsels of his colleagues in the Cabinet, and to endeavour while 
sitting beside those colleagues and while in consultation with them 
to undermine their counsels and their plans in our favour. If 
this inquiry be extended into these matters—and I see no reason 
why it should not—I shall be able to make good my words by 
documentary evidence which is not forged.’ 


By odd mischance these sentences, conveying the most terrible 
indictment that could be levelled against a public man, are not to 
be found in the Hansard Report. As Parnell did not carry out his 
intention of raising the question in the House the incident remained 
unexplained. 

In another conversation Parnell told me that should his struggle 
to retain his political position fail he would retire to his ancestral 
estate at Avondale and give up his time to the development of the 
mineral resources of his estate. These always had a fascination 
for him. During the five years preceding his dethronement he 
spent large sums in their development. He had nearly 200 men 
working in his mines and quarries. They never earned their wages, 
but he was sanguine of final success. There is a tradition, supported 
by considerable evidence, that in the sixteenth century a lode of 
magnetic iron was worked at Avondale. Parnell’s efforts were 
directed in search for continuance of this lode. 

Even whilst the fight was going on in Committee-room No. 15 
he received an intimation that his men were close upon the track. 
Sedulously following it up, they had come, at a depth of 100 ft., 
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upon a lode more than two yards wide, yielding 60 per cent. of 
metallic iron and 10 per cent. of manganese. Had appearances been 
maintained Parnell would have found himself one of the wealthiest 
men in Ireland. In private conversation he spoke hopefully of 
the prosperity his discovery would bring to a large district in 
county Wicklow. This dream, like Alnaschar’s, was shattered in 
the sudden wreck of his fortunes. 

Closely following the announcement of Parnell’s death came the 
whispered rumour that he had committed suicide. There was abso- 
lutely no foundation for the story. Had he been tired of life there 
was no occasion for him to hasten the end otherwise than by further 
exhibition of reckless disregard of the advice of his old, and to the 
last faithful, friend Dr. Kenny in respect of attendance at public 
meetings in Ireland. He was warned that in the parlous state of 
his health an interval of complete rest was the only thing that 
would save his life. He wilfully went his way. It led him to 
the grave, fighting to the last. 

His death was a final service rendered to Ireland. Had it 
befallen a year earlier it would have been better for his place in 
history and in the hearts of his countrymen. As it was his dis- 
appearance from the scene presented the only means. of closing up 
a wound from which his country would otherwise for an indefinite 
period have bled. In spite of the mean tragedy that blurred the 
last year of his life Ireland has not forgotten and is not likely to 
forget the services he rendered. Only those who remember the 
Irish party as it existed under the leadership of Isaac Butt and 
the same party when moulded into shape by the fierce fingers 
of Parnell can fully estimate his claim upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. In his fine old constitutional Parliamentary fashion 
Butt would have gone on moving Resolutions and entering protests 
as long as he had breath in his body, and Ireland would have been 
no nearer emancipation than she was when he took his seat in the 
Parliament elected in 1874. Parnell perceived that in order to win 
success quite other tactics were needed. He had the capacity and 
courage to carry them into practice. Night after night, with the 
faithful Joseph Gillis Biggar almost alone at his side, he fought 
the Government and the majority of the House. In time a party 
of singularly able men mustered round him and helped him to 
carry on the work. 

He conceived it, started it, worked at it, fashioned it, and 
made it possible for others to complete it. 
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XXIII. 


MEMORIES, 


December 1, 1890.—Discovery is made that nine years ago Cecil 
Rhodes subscribed 50001. to the Liberal war chest, Schnadhorst, 
at the time the Party manager, does not seem to have carried out 
the injunction specifically imposed upon him of mentioning to 
Gladstone the terms under which the cheque was drawn. He 
badly wanted 50007. Here it came from an unexpected source. 
He put it in the chest and said nothing to anybody about Rhodes’ 
patriotic scruples, originally concerned for the representation of 
Irish Members at Westminster, subsequently extended in appre- 
hension that Gladstone contemplated carrying out the publicly 
avowed understanding on which Egypt was occupied by British 
troops, and at an early date withdraw them. 

Cecil Rhodes has at least the consolation of knowing that 
50007. here or there is nothing to him. A man of simple 
tastes, he must just now have even bitter experience of the 
embarrassment of riches. Unlike other South African millionaires, 
he keeps no palatial residence in Park Lane, with mansions in the 
country. This is the first year he has embarked upon the com- 
parative extravagance of renting a shooting in Scotland. Groote 
Schuur, his place near Cape Town, is nothing more than an old 
Dutch granary transformed. For years his capital must have been 
accumulating from sheer inability to spend his annual income. 

I believe his share of the profit in De Beers exceeded 100,000/. 
for the year ended June 30. This is, of course, apart from his 
dividends as an ordinary shareholder. Five years ago, he, as 
principal managing director of the Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa, had full share of 1,300,000/. the modest sum for 
which those gentlemen commuted their right to a two-fifteenth 
share in the net profits of the concern. Now, a still riper, plumper 
plum is about to fall into his mouth. He and his two colleagues 
in the life governorship of the De Beers Company are about to 
commute their claim on the profits for an allotment of shares the 
market value of which is fixed at three millions sterling. 

December 2, 1890.—The House of Commons is much amused at 
@ story concerning one of its most popular Members, heir to an 
ancient peerage. A younger brother is not all a fond mother would 
have him. Money flows through his pockets as water through a 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO, 194, N.S. 17 
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sieve, and he has no natural tendency or irrepressible desire to earn 
some for himself. Calling one day on his brother he begged a loan 
of 2001., explaining that he was in a temporary fix, but hoped soon 
to repay. 

The brother reluctantly consented, finding the money at some 
inconvenience to himself. If he had not been born to a peerage he 
would have made a cheerful living in a blacksmith’s shop or an 
engineer’s works. With equal skill he can drive or repair a steam 
engine or a motor car. His greatest recreation is to get on the 
footplate of an engine and assist in the driving. Feeling a little 
chippy on the morning after risking his 200/., he welcomed an 
intimation from the chief engineer of one of the railways that at 
noon a special train was going down to a southern seaport, and if 
he liked to have a trip he was welcome to a place on the engine. 

The invitation was eagerly accepted and the run triumphantly 
made. The amateur engine-driver, thinking he would like to see 
the fare he had brought down, sauntered past the single first-class 
carriage and discovered his brother in company with a well-known 
lady about town. The prodigal, in no way abashed, addressed 
him. But the elder, raging with passion at being thus duped, 
turned his back upon him. As he walked off he heard the prodigal 
say to his fair companion ‘ Yes, that’s my brother. Terribly sad 
case. We can do nothing with him. Had to give him up, and 
now he’s earning a livelihood as an engine-driver.’ 

December 3, 1890.—News of the death of Mrs. Peel, made known 
just before the House met this afternoon, came upon members with 
a shock rather of regret than surprise. It has been known for some 
time the case was hopeless. All that dare be expected was that the 
end might be as peaceful and as painless as possible. The illness 
dates from the early spring of last year. Almost as soon as the 
Speaker took up his residence at Westminster his wife began to 
sicken, and the hospitalities of the Speaker’s Court, in which she 
played a gracious part, were intermitted. The regulation dinners 
took place, but London society missed Mrs. Peel’s ‘ At Homes.’ 
After a while she was pronounced convalescent, and towards the 
end of the summer was able to get out a little. : 

The last time I met her was on board the steamer going down 
to Greenwich, conveying guests at the prize-giving to the boys at 
the Greenwich Hospital. I had not seen her for some seven or eight 
months, and was shocked at the change. She seemed to be literally 
wearing away, though she was, as usual, in cheerful spirits. There 
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is some talk of the Speaker insisting upon retiring. Both W. H. 
Smith and Gladstone in their speeches to-night touched on the 
point. It is hoped their expression of feeling, approved as it was 
by cheers from all quarters of the House, will induce the Speaker 
to forgo his half-formed intentions and return to the Chair after the | 
Christmas recess. 

December 12, 1890.—Out of the wealth of material placed at 
his disposal Weymss Reid omitted from his‘ Life of Lord Houghton ’ 
one of the choicest morsels he had garnered. It was a letter 
found among Houghton’s illimitable correspondence, and was 
evidently written, by a bereaved widow in reply to a dinner 
invitation : 

‘Mrs. . . . presents her compliments to Lord Houghton. Her 


husband died on Tuesday, otherwise he would have been delighted 
to dine with Lord Houghton on Thursday next.’ 


Reid telling this story at the dinner table, Johnny Toole capped 
it with another. In later years Lord Houghton acquired a trick of 
passing his open hand over his bald head, bringing it down to 
his mouth, rubbing his forefinger rapidly to and fro below his 
nostrils. One night, sitting at a dinner table, a pot of cayenne 
pepper was accidentally upset on the cloth. Lord Houghton, 
fidgeting about, laid his open hand on the pepper without observing 
the accident. Immediately afterwards he began the usual gesture 
passing his hand over his shiny crown, which he painted nearly red 
with cayenne pepper, then bringing his forefinger down and 
rubbing what was left of the pepper into his nostrils, with dire 
effect. Toole went through the action with comical imitation 
of its originator. 

When Wemyss Reid approached his task of writing the ‘ Life 
of Lord Houghton ’ he found awaiting him not fewer than 30,000 
letters. Doubtless for good reasons he left out a curious batch. 
An old friend of Lord Houghton’s, a constant visitor at Fryston, 
tells me the noble Lord had a habit, of which he freely talked, of 
writing to any man who found himself in a special difficulty, and 
inquiring how the case struck him. One example illustrating this 
peculiar phase refers to Disraeli’s celebrated speech in the House 
of Commons on the death of the Duke of Wellington. That, as 
was presently discovered, was an audacious appropriation of an 
oration by Thiers on the death of a great Frenchman. When all 
the country was ringing with discovery of the literary theft, Lord 
17—2 
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Houghton sat down and wrote a genial letter to his friend Disraeli, 

asking him how the matter struck him, and what were the circum- 

stances that led to the little foible ? ; Disraeli replied at considerable 

length. Towards the close of his life it was Lord Houghton’s 
_ habit after dinner to read to his guests at Fryston this epistle, and 
some others drawn forth by him in cognate circumstances. 

December 18, 1890.—Princess Beatrice having recovered from 
an illness that created some anxiety, the Queen left Windsor and is 
to-night safely housed at Osborne. I hear from a high official of 
one of the two railways over which the Royal train passed some 
surprising details of the journey. For forty-eight hours preceding 
the start the attention of the staff of both lines was concentrated 
upon preparations for it. Messages and peremptory instructions 
flashed up and down the line. All the staff were kept on the gui 
vive, and the arrangements of ordinary traffic suspended, to the 
detriment of the public and the pecuniary loss of the companies. 
At Basingstoke the Great Western Company handed their precious 
charge over to the South Western, whose engine conducted the 
train to Gosport. All along the two lines identical precautions 
taken involved a carefulness of preparation and an attention 
to detail that could scarcely be exceeded if an army were passing 
through the heart of a hostile country. 

From Windsor to Gosport the line was kept clear for not less 
than twenty minutes before the Royal train was due; no train, 
engine, or other vehicle (with one exception) being allowed to 
proceed upon or cross the main line. The exception was the pilot 
engine, which started fifteen minutes before the Royal train left 
Windsor. In that space of time the pilot engine got ahead from 
ten to twelve miles, and till the Royal train passed the whole 
route was kept as private as the Queen’s corridor in Windsor Castle. 
Every station at which the train stopped was locked, barricaded, 
and guarded, the people being kept off as if they were suspected of 
the plague. be. 

It has been a hard day for the men in charge of goods trains. 
No goods train, mineral train, or cattle train has been allowed to 
leave any station or junction with intent to proceed over the line on 
which the Royal train ran, unless they could arrive at the next 
shunting station at least fifteen minutes before the pilot engine, half 
an hour before the Royal train was due. 

Perhaps. the sublimity of precaution and the needlessness of 
inconvenience created are marked by another regulation enforced 
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throughout the greater part of to-day on this important public 
highway. No goods, mineral, or cattle train has been allowed to 
run even on the opposite line to that used by the Royal train within 
fifteen minutes of the time the Queen was due to pass. If they 
happened to be there or thereabouts they were peremptorily pulled 
up at the last station, and kept there till the Royal train passed 
by. Moreover, all shunting operations on the sidings adjoining the 
main line were suspended for half an hour before the Royal train 
was due. This rendered it possible to bolt and padlock all 
facing-points. Not only were the facing-points (the points of 
divergence met with on the main line) thus secured, but at each 
stood a platelayer or signalman on guard. 

These were in addition to the army who were drawn off their 
day’s work in order to stand within touch of each other from Windsor 
to Gosport. Every one of these men was provided with a hand 
signal and detonator, and was bound under penalty of instant 
dismissal to keep in view the man next in order up or down the line. 
This is a bare outline of the intricate arrangements imperative on 
the unfortunate railway companies over whose line the Queen 
travels to and from her various pleasure houses. 

February 2, 1891.—Lord Randolph Churchill has come back to 
Parliamentary life bringing a beard with him. This remarkable 
disguise recalls the days when Parnell was constantly surprising the 
House of Commons by quick changes in his personal appearance. 
One night he would show himself with hair so long that it curled up 
as it fell over his collar. On the next he would present himself 
close cropped, and a week or two after, lo! his hair was long again. 
On one occasion he excelled himself, rising to make a speech with 
the top of his head closely shaved, as if he were preparing for priestly 
orders. 

Lord Randolph’s beard interferes with the prominence of the 
moustache which plays a leading part in his cogitations. He — 
always sits in precisely the same attitude in the corner seat above 
the gangway, with elbow resting on the end of the Bench, and 
nervous fingers rapidly twirling his moustache. 

May 6, 1891.—Less than a fortnight ago the Archbishop of 
York (Dr. Magee) was in his place in the House of Lords, in attend- 
ance on Committee on the Child Life Insurance Bill, over which 
he presided. He seemed to be in something better than his usual 
health. When I last saw him he was sitting on the Bishops’ 
Bench, chatting with Lord Ripon, who crossed over to congratulate 
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him on his preferment. He seemed in the highest spirits. I am told 
by one of his intimate friends that he never thoroughly got over an 
illness he had four or five years ago, which completely knocked him 
over and brought him almost into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. As an orator he never approached the excellence of his 
great speech on the Irish Church Bill, which at a bound established 
his Parliamentary fame. Not that he did not contribute to the 
dignity, eloquence, and in marked manner to the force of debate. 
But his audience, remembering either the speech or its fame, have 
been disappointed by reason of their expectation being pitched 
so high. Of late years Dr. Magee practically stood aside from 
Parliamentary affairs, though he commenced this Session by bringing 
in a Bill dealing with Church discipline, which succeeded in passing 
through all its stages. The subject was not one that lent itself to 
flights of oratory, and he was content to make his speeches rather 
practical than eloquent. 

He died shortly after translation from the See of Peterborough 
to the Archbishopric of York. He lived long enough to pay the 
fees exacted in connexion with the event, and, as he was not a rich 
man, public attention was pointedly called to the business. It was 
reported that there was exacted from him a sum of 7000/. in con- 
nexion with his installation. Questions put in Parliament have 
shown that this report was exaggerated. The money passed, but it 
was to a considerable extent for value received. Still, he had certain 
fees to pay which, if exacted in any other connexion and by less 
respectable people, would be regarded as a monstrous imposition. 
Between receiving his congé @’élire and taking his seat in the House 
of Lords, the new Archbishop had to pay in fees an aggregate sum 
of close upon 850/. Several Departments of State had pickings 
out of the pie. There was the Crown Office, whence issued the 
congé @élire; the Home Office, which received it and charged 
accordingly ; the Board of Green Cloth, which mulct the Archbishop 
in ‘homage fees’ amounting to 301. 0s. 4d.; the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, whose emissary extracted a 101. note from the Arch- 
bishop on his way to take his seat; the Dean and Chapter, who 
got fees for everything, and then charged 20 guineas for the 
bell-ringer and 13]. 14s. 8d. for the choir. Next came, with 
outstretched hand, the vicar of the parish in which is situated the 
cathedral where the ceremony of installation takes place. Finally 
a lump sum of 28/. was exacted on the hapless Archbishop taking 
his seat in the House of Lords. 
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XXIV. 
MEMORIES (continued). 


May 28, 1891.—One of the finest but least well-known works of 
Herkomer is a portrait of himself. It bears date February 1890, 
and forms one of a series of beautiful etchings which enrich his 
autobiography. This work, like the etching, is not known to the 
public, only a few copies having been printed for private cir- 
culation. Herkomer displays his usual originality in etching at the 
foot of the plate, by way of remarque, a likeness of himself before 
he shaved off beard and moustache. This gives the plate a double 
value. There are in the handsome volume etched portraits of his 
father and mother, one of the present Mrs. Herkomer, and a 
beautiful sketch of a tower built from Herkomer’s own design, 
erected on a piece of land adjoining the house in which his mother 
died. ‘ Mutterthurm ’ he calls it, in the language that in its home 
association is always poetical. 

As for the story of Herkomer’s life, it is told with a directness 
of purpose and an unflinching frankness that reminds one sometimes 
of Marie Bashkirtseff. Itis a record of indomitable genius fighting 
its way through successive obstacles, till it reaches the pinnacle of 
fame. The peeps at the felicity of domestic life, largely contributed 
to by the sweetness of the artist’s disposition, are charming. 
Nor is the domestic idyll without its touch of tragedy, 
reminiscent in a remote way of some chapters in Charlotte 
Bronté’s masterpiece. 

June 10, 1891.—Miss Isabella Bird (she is Mrs. Bishop now), 
whose book on Japan is well known, has just returned from a journey 
through the untrodden wilds of Central Asia. She was privileged 
to accompany an official party through a mountainous district of 
Kurdistan never before visited by a European. Returning by 
Armenia, she made a study of the present state of the Christian 
population in that country. The other night she met Mr. Gladstone 
at dinner and found him much interested in her adventures and 
experiences. A number of members of the House of Commons have 
joined in an invitation to her to meet them in the conference room 
to-morrow, when she will deliver an address. In one part of her 
journey Miss Bird crossed a district where her only predecessor 
among Europeans was the late Mr. Palgrave, brother of the Chief 
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Clerk at the Table of the House of Commons. This territory was 
forbidden to Europeans, and Miss Bird, like Mr. Palgrave, travelled 
in the disguise of a doctor. 

Palgrave used to tell an interesting story about his journey. 
It lay through a district where it was one of the religious 
tenets of the people that they should eat no vegetables. 
Anyone disobeying this order would be forthwith put to death, 
not unaccompanied by torture. After some weeks Mr. Palgrave’s 
yearning for a homely potato grew insupportable. There were, of 
course, no potatoes, nor, indeed, any other vegetables in the land. 
One day, in the course of his visits to a temple, he discovered a 
string of onions, which fulfilled some function in the religious 
ceremony. He hankered after these onions with an overpowering 
passion. Lying in bed one night, the temptation grew irresistible. 
Creeping forth he managed to enter the temple and reach the room 
where the onions were stored. Sitting down on the floor, he ate 
every one and with guilty step returned to his tent. 

For reasons not unfamiliar to persons who have the misfortune 
to find themselves in the company of others who have included an 
onion in their meal, Palgrave carefully avoided the society of his 
fellow-men throughout the following day and took an early 
opportunity of continuing his journey. He escaped undetected, but 
often through subsequent wanderings found himself wondering 
what happened when the raid on the temple was discovered. 

August 29, 1891.—Cecil Raikes did not rank as a popular figure, 
whether in the House of Commons or in his department, the Post 
Office. He had an acrid tongue not always kept under control. 
Moreover, he was that increasingly rare product, an out-and-out 
Tory. How he managed to retain office with a Government which 
during its five years’ existence has passed a succession of Liberal 
measures, including Free Education, and promises to culminate 
in something very like Home Rule for Ireland, is a matter on the 
face of itinexplicable. If he had had his way he would have steadily 
pursued the narrow path of old-fashioned Toryism. As it was, 
he followed his leaders, and remained Postmaster-General through 
whatever devious course of politics they led him. 

Those who knew Raikes personally found it difficult to 
understand the popular conception of his character. In private 
life he was a particularly charming man, cultured and an excellent 
talker. He had, moreover, what rarely scintillated through his 
official life, a keen sense of humour. I saw him in the House a 
few days before the Prorogation, when he seemed in his usual health, 
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though looking forward wistfully to a period of rest at his Welsh 
home, to which he was much attached. 

It is almost forgotten that he was Chairman of Committees 
all through the Disraelian Parliament, and though a strong party 
man, called to this delicate post at a time of peculiar difficulty, he 
succeeding in impressing the House with conviction of fairness and 
impartiality. It is true the Irish members regarded him with 
bitter hatred. That was a temperamental attitude they presented 
towards many other prominent members on either side of the 
House. At the General Election of 1880, Raikes, offering himself 
for re-election at Chester, was made the object of a concentrated 
attack from this quarter. A. M. Sullivan, one of the gentlest and 
most chivalrous of men, devoted himself with almost ferocious 
energy to ousting the Chairman of Committees who had been so 
often the instrument of suspending recalcitrant Irish members. 
In one address that aroused much attention at the time, he cited a 
long string of quotations from speeches delivered by Raikes at 
various periods. ‘The eternal Raikes’ he called him, as his name 
came up again in successive passages not particularly favourable to 
his candidature. The name stuck, and for a Session or two the 
ex-Chairman of Committees was alluded to as ‘ the eternal Raikes.’ 
Now, when he seemed to have fought his way into the sunshine, 
holding an honourable and lucrative office, with prospect of 
permanent settlement before his party went out, ‘the eternal’ 
Raikes has suddenly and unexpectedly demonstrated his share 
in the common mortality of mankind. 

November 7, 1891.—Dined this afternoon at Bentley’s annual 
Trade dinner. With the exception of Squire Bancroft and myself 
all the guests were bent on business, commenced as soon as the cloth 
was drawn. Stationers’ Hall, where the feast was spread, provided 
a fitting framework for a picture now fast fading out of modern 
business life in London. Going back for nearly 200 years, there 
are records of occasions when publishers invited the booksellers to 
come to see their wares, entertaining them with cakes and ale. 
There is extant a catalogue of a sale held in 1743 by Thomas Osborne, 
who established the firm which now bears the name of Longmans. 
Having given the names of the books to be offered for sale, Thomas 
Osborne sets forth in a special postscript memorandum of provision 
of ‘ turkeys and chines, hams and chickens, apple pies, &c., and a 
glass of very good wine.’ Mr. Bentley’s feast to-day was on a scale 
of even more royal magnificence, a truly portentous banquet to sit 
down to at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
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He showed me a curious catalogue belonging to the firm setting 
forth year by year particulars of the works published by them 
between 183] and 1854. There were, all told, 126; amongst the 
writers being Jane Austen, Jane Porter, Bulwer, Marryat and 
Fenimore Cooper. From first to last their production entailed an 
expenditure of 88,0001. This includes everything—printing, 
paper, binding, and payment to the author. The average, it will 
be seen, reaches something like 700/. a book, in itself a sum that a 
less popular author than Rudyard Kipling would to-day look at 
askance if offered simply for the copyright of a new novel.’ Walter 
Besant would probably like the sum worked out in further detail 
and a statement prepared showing what share of profit the 
publisher got and how much the author. 

Stationers’ Hall is almost under the shadow of St. Paul’s. It 
stands in a quiet courtyard within which the bustle of the great 
City becomes a rumbling echo. The Stationers’ Company were 
incorporated more than 300 years ago, and their first Hall, which 
stood on the site of the present building, was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London. At the beginning of the century a musical festival 
used to be held every year on St. Cecilia’s Day, and here Dryden’s 
ode ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ was first performed. Samuel Richardson 
was Master of the Company in 1754, and his portrait now hangs in 
the Committee-room, with one of Dick Steele not far off. The 
Company of to-day is a very different corporation from the wealthy 
and powerful body which as far back as the beginning of last century. 
had the exclusive monopoly of printing books. They still keep up 
their connexion with literature by providing a record in which the 
names and particulars of all books copyrighted must be entered. 
‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall’ is not now so familiar a legend on 
books as it used to be. But it remains necessary in order to secure 
copyright that the entry shall be made.i At the back of the Hall 
there spreads a little garden, now grimy rather than green, in 
which, at the bidding of the Star Chamber, the Master and Wardens 
of the Stationers’ Company burned seditious publications seized in 
the course of diligent house-to-house search made under its warrant. 

September 19, 1891.—Among the crowd of American visitors 
who, passing to and from the Continent, fill London hotels just now, 
is Governor Gilpin, a well-known American, one of whose claims to 
fame is that he sent the first message over the Atlantic cable. The 
line was completed on August 5, 1866. At that time Napoleon III. 


1 This necessity was removed by Copyright Act added to the Statute Book this 
year. 
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was in the plenitude of his power, his every movement anxiously 
watched from both hemispheres. He was understood to have his 
eye upon Bohemia. Mr. Gilpin was then Governor of Colorado, 
and by way of a joke he handed in to the agents of the Atlantic 
cable a message for the French Emperor. It ran thus: 

‘Denver, Colorado, August 4, 1866. To Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor, Tuileries, Paris, France. Please leave 
Bohemia alone. No interference will be tolerated by this Territory. 
John Gilpin, Governor.’ 


Mr. Gilpin penned his despatch merely in the exuberance of 
humour. The cable people, eager for custom, and knowing 
that the Governor of Colorado was in a position to pay the bill, 
forwarded it. It was duly delivered at the Tuileries, and doubtless 
mystified the Emperor. The freak cost Mr. Gilpin 30/., and all he 
got for his money was the reputation of having inaugurated the 
Atlantic cable. 

In those far-off days the Emperor Napoleon must have grown 
accustomed to this kind of threatening action from outsiders 
speaking the English tongue. There was then, and I daresay there 
is to this day, a paper published in the south of Ireland called the 
Skibbereen Eagle. A. M. Sullivan used to tell a charming story of 
how one Saturday morning, at the time when Napoleon III. was 
ominously restless in his foreign policy, there appeared in the 
Skibbereen Eagle an article commencing: ‘ We think it right to 
let the French Emperor know that we have our eye upon him.’ 
There followed a column of mingled reasoning, reproach, warning, 
and threat. 

November 7, 1891.—The death of Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
relieves the British taxpayer of an annual payment of 250/. Years 
ago this studious nephew of the first Napoleon was placed upon 
the Civil List, which provides a sum of 1200/. a year to be dis- 
tributed among persons in comparatively indigent circumstances 
who upon diverse grounds recommend themselves to consideration. 
The ‘ grounds ’ are exceedingly varied, as appears from a considera- 
tion of the individuals who draw pensions. The general idea is that 
the department was created for the benefit of literary persons, 
under which heading Prince Lucien Bonaparte would come. His 
particular literary bent was research into the dialect of languages. 
He translated portions of the Scriptures into the various dialects 
spoken in England and Scotland. His proudest boast was that 
he had, either with his own hand or under supervision, translated 
the Parable of the Sower into seventy-two of the dialects of Europe. 
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These works were printed in small numbers. The Prince’s life, 
on the whole perhaps more useful than his illustrious uncle’s, might 
have been more profitably spent. 

The Civil List of this year is a very curious one. Looking down 
it one finds that literature does not have that full representation 
generally supposed. For more than half a century the son and 
daughter of a Deptford policeman have been in receipt of a 
pension of 25]. a year. Their father was murdered whilst executing 
his duty, and they were put on the Civil List. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
gaoler of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, left his family in a 
destitute condition, and his daughter is still in receipt of 50J. a year, 
enjoyed for forty-six years. It is, I think, not generally known that 
Lord Tennyson is on the list, and has been since 1845. Two 
hundred pounds a year he draws ‘ in consideration of his eminence 
as a poet.’ This in addition to his salary as Poet Laureate. 
Three daughters of Dr. Chalmers still live, and, ‘ in consideration 
of the piety, eloquence and learning’ of their late father, draw 
25l. a year each from the purse of a grateful nation. One of the 
most highly endowed beneficiaries is the adopted daughter of 
Lord Nelson. Horatia Nelson Ward was her name when, in 1854, 
she was dowered with a pension of 300/. a year, which she now 
enjoys as Mrs. Johnson. 

One of the oddest uses of this fund is appropriated for the 
benefit of the Vargas family. Members of the House of Commons, 
whose recollections of the place go back beyond a dozen years, will 
remember Vargas, who had charge of the Parliamentary messengers 
in the Lobby. He had been there for I don’t know how many years, 
seeing successive Ministries toppling to their fall, and going about his 
business with high indifference as to whether he chanced to be 
ranged under a Liberal or a Conservative flag. When he died he 
left a family of six girls, on whose behalf appeal was made to 
members for their influence in obtaining a draft on the Civil List. 
This succeeded, and accordingly Sophia, Clara, Louisa, Emmelyn, 
Rosa, and Henrietta were each dowered with an income of 201. a 
year for the term of their natural life. Since the sister of John 
Keats draws only 90]. a year, as compared with the aggregate of 
1201. for the family of Vargas, it would appear that, in the view of 
the authorities at the Treasury, it is better to be connected by 
family ties with the superintendent of the Lobby messengers than 
with the author of ‘ Endymion.’ 


[Concluded.] 























THE GRIP OF LIFE. 


BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
BOOK Ill. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A RESCUE FROM THE SBA. 


A cust of the storm caught her and drove her in. She entered 
as upon a whirlwind ; passed the man without seeming to perceive 
him and walked up to the woman. Mechanically Ughtred 
clapped the door to: it took the whole of his strength to close it 
against the storm. He turned to hear the words: 

‘Uncle has returned.’ 

He came quickly over then, to stand behind the Comtesse. 
All that was left to his manhood now was to defend her from 
what he had brought upon her. 

“Mademoiselle Solange—— ’ he began huskily. 

But Aglaé gave him one glance, and an impatient gesture of 
her hand imposed silence. Her eyes still had contempt for him, 
though her countenance was blasted by terror. 

‘ Does you uncle know ? ’ she asked. 

Solange remained silent a moment or two before replying. 
She stood with the air of an avenger. Ughtred thought he had 
never seen a human countenance express such an extreme of 
condemnation. Rather, a thousand times, the tiger-rage of 
Annibal than the rebuke in this young girl’s gaze! Yet the 
gaze passed him, put him on one side, it seemed, to scathe the 
woman. Then she spoke : 

‘Uncle knows nothing. It is on that account I have come.’ 

‘On that account—— ’ 

Aglaé shot her little head forward with a serpent:like 
movement. 

“Yes. When he finds you here—he will find me,'too. Oh, 


1 Copyright, 1912, by A. and E. Oastle, in the United States of America, 
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it is not the first time that I have been made your shield, Aunt! 
To-night it is because I choose.’ 

She concluded disdainfully and dropped from her hand, as 
she did so, the stone with which she had hammered at the door. 
Aglaé saw it fall with a kind of smile. 

‘Before you permit yourself to cast the stone at me, 
Mademoiselle,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘ you would do well to 
ascertain how and why I am here. Sir Ughtred, no doubt, will 
explain.’ 

The two measured each other. It was a life-long antagonism 
that lighted the eyes of each. Then the younger broke out in 
the old childish way : 

‘I shall not ask him. And I don’t want to be told. I should 
not believe what I heard! ’ 

A long thunder-growl circled in the skies between two charges 
of the wind; then Ughtred marked that the girl was shuddering, 
and very slightly swaying. And next he became aware that she 
was drenched from head to foot, incredibly beaten by the storm ; 
that the water dropped from her garments and her dishevelled 
hair. So dominating had been her spirit, from the moment she 
entered, that it had left no room in him for thought of her bodily 
state. 

‘My God! ’ he exclaimed, springing forward. ‘ How did you 
get here?’ 

* By the shore.’ 

‘The shore . . . impossible! ’ 

‘It was the shortest way,’ she answered. 

‘ But—the tide! It is impossible—impossible,’ he: repeated. 
‘The tide must be up, and on such a night!’ 

‘I just escaped it.’ 

The shudder seized her again, and she moved towards the 
fire. He pushed a chair for her; and, as she sat cowering over 
the blaze and he saw the steam rise from the soaked serge, he 
revolved the incredible thing in his dazed brain. Then he put 
out his hand and touched her shoulder. 

‘Sea water,’ she said, withdrawing from his touch. ‘ It 
won’t hurt me.’ 

‘Sea water? Then——?’ 

“Oh yes—I did get one or two. What does it matter?’ 

She spoke impatiently. He felt that his hovering proximity 
was odious to her. 
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‘ But I must do something for you,’ he pleaded. 

* No.’ 

‘IT have a fur coat here~— 

* He.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle Solange——’ 

Every moment what she had done was becoming clearer to 
him. The courage of the creature! The wit—the swiftness 
of resolve! If he had thought once to save her life, what had 
she not saved this night! She looked up at him with a sudden, 
straight, angry look : 

‘What I have done I have done for my uncle,’ she said, 
answering his unspoken thought. ‘I love my uncle,’ she added. 
And then her glance swept from the wife to the young man, 
with a scorn that was almost majestic. 

‘Make her some tea, Sir Ughtred,’ said Comtesse Aglaé’s 
voice; it rang fluted, ironical, subtly inimical. ‘ And you might 
have the goodness to offer me a cup also, since there is no chance 
of our getting away from this horrible place for some time.’ 

‘ Not before dawn,’ interposed the girl, roughly. 

‘ All the more reason, then,’ pursued the woman. 

The request was reasonable, yet Ughtred did not know 
whether it was made in mockery. In any case he had no choice 
but to obey. As he went about his preparations, the sense of 
the utter ridicule of his position stirred him to an inner laughter, 
desperate, savage—the mirth of a lost soul. 

The Comtesse took the tea, as if she were glad of it, 
crumbling a biscuit into it; but Solange laid the cup before her 
in the hearth, as if she could not bring herself to touch it, 
although now and again her teeth still chattered. 

Her prediction that they could not leave their refuge till 
dawn appeared presently justified by a recrudescence of the 
storm in its circling. Aglaé shrugged her shoulders as the 
shattering clamour once more awoke the resonance of walls 
and rock. 

‘ Since this is to be our case,’ she said, rising and addressing 
Ughtred composedly, ‘ have you not an inner room where I could 
lie down? ’ 

The young man pulled aside the curtain that hung across the 
entrance to the narrow bed-chamber. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, and on the threshold looked back : 
*‘ Are you coming, Solange? ’ 
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‘No.’ 

The Comtesse shrugged her shoulders again, passed in and 
closed the door. As Ughtred dropped the curtain behind her, 
he drew an unconscious sigh of relief: in that frail personality, 
under that ethereal delicacy of aspect, he divined a kind of viper 
strength that made him afraid. 

He now looked at Solange. She was bending over the fire, 
wringing the moisture from her great plaits of hair. She seemed 
determined to ignore his presence. He stood at the other side 
of the monstrous hearth, leaning against the stone, his forehead 
pressed against the back of his hand. Vaguely he was conscious 
that the warmth of the fire was grateful, that it drew something 
of the frozen misery from his wits; yet, as the blood began to 
circulate more quickly, it seemed to him as if the former abject 
numbness of brain and heart had been preferable to this growing 
vividness of realisation, this awakening passion of self-contempt. 

Once again the impulse to face the situation to its uttermost 
spurred him intolerably. He straightened himself and turned 
quickly towards the bent figure : 

* How did you know?’ he asked. 

Still clasping her plaits, she raised her face from between 
them. That short open lip of hers was curved back in scorn. 
The pale, flower mouth of Aglaé had also disdained him; but, 
compared to Solange’s vital flesh-and-blood energies, the woman’s 
emotions seemed intangible, ghost-like things—as unsubstantial, 
as inhuman as herself. 

‘ How did I know?’ repeated the girl slowly. ‘ You want to 
know that?’ 

He took a step nearer to her. 

‘I must know.’ 

She flung back her heavy tresses with a jerk over each 
shoulder, sat stiffly erect, her severe eyes fixed upon him with a 
new glint, as of surprise, in their contempt. 

‘Of course,’ she said after a pause, ‘ you would like to be 
reassured. Reassure yourself then, sir. My uncle cannot 
possibly suspect. Only Vaucelin knows, besides myself. And 
he ’—there came a hint of breaking in her -voice—‘he too 
loves my uncle!’ 

The young man felt his soul wince. A mad impulse to cry 
out to her that he refused to be protected, that he would know 
no peace until he had met the wrath he had incurred, rose hotly 
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within him, only to be choked down upon the sickening after- 
thought. Silent submission was all that, in honour, was left to 
him. To save the woman he had endangered no humiliation 
must be beyond his pride. 

Solange spoke again into the misery of his pause. 

‘You passed Vaucelin on the road—you were so occupied 
with each other, both of you, you did not see him. He told me. 
I had been to the stables to see Besom. Besom has strained a 
tendon.’ 

Besom! Drearily came the memory of that morning when 
they had raced across those same salt meadows; Solange on her 
ungainly yellow steed ;his pretty Bess! . . . Oh, why had she 
not carried him with her in that fathomless plunge! But the 
brief, bitter accents went on : 

‘ At: the stables they told me my uncle had telegraphed that 
he was to be met at the six-forty train. When Vaucelin gave me 
his news, I gave him mine. We looked at each other . . . we 
both thought the same thought.’ 

‘The.same thought? ’ 

He forced his stiff lips to the words. At least so much pride 
had he left that he would not spare himself. The fierce 
luminous eyes in the pale face did not waver in their steady 
regard : 

‘We thought that my uncle had a suspicion—that he was 
coming back to surprise you—that he would come back to 
find that he was right. ‘hen Vaucelin said: ‘‘ There is still 
nearly three hours ; they will return . . . let us have tea.”’ ’ 

‘ Yes; and then?’ 

“It interests you, does it not?’ The curling lip took yet a 
more insulting twist : 

‘We had tea, sir. We did not have much appetite, either of 
us. You did not come back. An hour went by: we had no rest, 
Vaucelin and I. He said to me: ‘‘Are they at Honor 
Maxwell?’ But I had my thought; I guessed. I went up to 
my room—it is high up in the gable-end. I like being high up. 
I can see the sea and the cliff jutting out into it, and the ruins of 
your Tower against the skies from my window. . . . SoI looked 
out; and against the sky, black with storm, I saw the smoke 
go up—the smoke of your hearth go up white against the black 
of the thunder-cloud. And then I knew for certain.’ 

Utterance seemed to become increasingly difficult to her. 
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She spoke in short, panting phrases. And, as if the sustaining 
force of her wrath were ebbing from her, her long lids fell over 
her eyes once or twice, flutteringly. 

‘ And then?’ he pressed, as she paused. 

* While I looked,’ she began once more with an effort, ‘ the 
wind seized the trees beneath me, and lightning ran round the 
sky.’ That was the first flash which he and Aglaé had seen, a 
living menace, across the sea. 

‘And then ’—the girl went on, upon a great sigh—‘ I heard 
the trot of the horses out of the yard—they were going to meet 
Uncle at the station; and it came to me that I must save you— 
I knew I must save you!’ 

He stared down at her. Her black lashes lay upon her 
cheek. There was a trembling at the corners of her mouth. 
All at once she had that air he had seen her wear before, as of 
a child upon the verge of tears. A child, after all, she was 
still, if one went by years. Into this sordid story why had 
Fate brought this youth and virginity? Was it indeed that 
she might play her part of courage and resource? Then he 
wondered, with a stab that was almost a physical pain, had she 
meant that change of phrase—‘I knew I must save you.’ 

‘But how,’ he cried, astonishment once more possessing 
him, ‘ how could Vaucelin let you come alone . . . how did you 
dare . . . this perilous way by the shore at rising tide... 
and the storm already broken? Why not have taken the road at 
least? ’ 

She lifted her shadowed lids and pointed the sword of her 
glance full at him again. 

‘ Since there was no other way—it was the shortest. The 
road?’ she shrugged her shoulders. ‘Why, I should be there 
still! And Vaucelin?’ A fugitive smile played about her lips: 
‘The good Vaucelin—I would have had to carry him as well as 
myself! No, that was the only way.’ The harshness rang back 
into her voice: ‘ And so it is Vaucelin who has stayed behind to 
lie to my uncle.’ 

‘To lie,’ he repeated stupidly. 

‘ Yes,’ she flamed; ‘to tell him how you carried us, my 
aunt and me, to your Keep. And how the storm must have 
caught us. I told him too,’ she added, and there was a scorn of 
herself as well as of the sinners in the anger of her tones, ‘I told 
him to suggest that your motor might have broken down. These 
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are scarcely roads for motors, you know.’ She broke off, her 
gaze scathing his face. 

He did not avert it, although the stain of his guilty conscience 
dyed it so treacherously crimson. He did not even turn away 
his eyes, though he knew what miserable avowal they yielded. 

‘ Ah!’ she said almost in a whisper. ‘It was like that, 
then! I was asking myself. It was like that you caught her— 
a trick! ’ ; 

But even while he pondered over the new humiliation a 
kindred scarlet swept up to her own cheeks, and, with a gesture 
of antique simplicity, she flung one arm in its clinging wet 
sleeve across her eyes. Beneath its shelter the revealing 
flicker of the hearth played upon her quivering lips; and as be 
stood, looking on that piteous sight, the sound of her long-drawn 
sobs fell upon him. 

‘For God’s sake!’ he exclaimed, tortured beyond bearing. 
He extended his hand to her heaving shoulder, but drew it back, 
mindful of her former shrinking. ‘For God’s sake!’ he 
repeated, ‘don’t dothat! What is it?’ 

She dropped her arm, and raised her drenched glance : 

‘I have shame,’ she said. 

He fell back into the shadow beyond the circle of the fire- 
light. 

She had shame! What, then, of him? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


THE hours of the strange night dragged drearily by. The sound 
of those sobs that tore at every nerve of his being became still. 
From his dark corner he saw how she sat by his hearth, crouch- 
ing, her elbows on her knees, her chin on her palms, not sleeping 
or even drooping to slumber, but staring with wide eyes. 

Niké no longer. No longer radiant in the sunset, triumphant 
over the abyss; but to his tired fancy the image of a relentless 
fate, brooding over his hearth, an Erinnys of his madness. 

The storm passed away, and with it the wrath of the winds. 
Only the great sea-voices were left to clamour to the skies. 
They seemed to be calling him. A longing that was almost 
frenzy came upon him to steal out into the darkness now and 
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hurl himself and the failure of his existence down into the vast 
embrace. There would the burning of his shame be quenched, 
and the throbbing of his pain for ever stilled. 

‘The great sweet mother, I will go down to her. I and my 


mother. ... Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with 
me. ...A fair white mother. Set free my soul, as thy soul 
ope... 3" 


His brain rang with broken memories of the passionate verse 
he had conned in his brief, insensate dream. The voice of the 
waters from without and the whisper in his soul spoke the same 
summons: @ clean, cold death down there! 

Almost without volition of his own he found himself on his 
feet. Already, in purpose, he was creeping across the flags, 
when she who sat by the hearth turned her head and looked 
into the darkness that held him. Outlined against the firelight, 
he could only see the nimbus of her ruddy hair, rising in fire 
against the glow; but he felt her eyes upon his soul, upon nis 
thought, and he fell back upon the couch. 

Fool! To have hugged even for a moment the fancy that in 
death he might yet be free! His very life was no longer his 
own. He was lower than the slave. 

Sleep must have come upon him soon after that moment of 
black realisation, a sleep as deep and empty as the night over 
the waste without, for he started to wakefulness with a sense of 
guilt, of some irreparable passage of lost time. Little had 
changed, however, within those stone walls that had held so 
much for him in so brief a space. 

The turf fire still glowed red upon the hearth, though fallen 
to a crumbling cavern of ash. Solange still sat in the low chair; 
but she had fallen back against the side of the chimney, her 
arms thrown up to pillow her tired head : she slept. 

And behind that door? Did she too sleep, wrapped in his 
great fur cloak, lying upon his couch, her head upon that pillow 
where he had known such dreams of her? Was she lying awake, 
the scorn of him still upon her face, the bleak little smile still 
curving her lips? 

Then he saw between the folds of leather curtain and wall 
beside the window, a white glimmer. And he knew that the 
dawn hadcome. The dawn after the storm! 

He went across the room, treading softly, and piled up the 
noiseless turf over the still quick ash. When he rose from his 
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task, the light of a tiny flame was playing upon Solange’s 
upturned face. How soundly she slept! 

Poor child! What tear-stained, wan features, and how 
unsuited to their youthfulness was the bitter and woebegone 
expression that marked them even in slumber! 

Then, as he looked, it came to him that there was a kind of 
desecration in this watching of her in her unconsciousness. He 
went to the door, opened it with precaution, and after a glance 
to assure himself that she had not stirred, stepped out into the 
still grey dawning. 

As he gently drew the door close behind him he heaved a 
deep breath of physical relief. The air struck wondrously cool. 
It was a mysterious grey world that lay about him, a desolate 
expanse of down sloping beneath a low sky. He turned sea- 
wards; and, above the still unassuaged turmoil of the waters, 
low ragged clouds were fleeting like ghostly shapes trailing the 
hem of their garments in the salt spray. There, where the 
heavens had opened in lurid streaks of fire to his gaze last night, 
glided the flying wrack. ‘ The Erinnys again,’ he thought, with 
@ pale smile. 

Slowly he moved away from the cliff and faced inland once 
more. He had taken a few paces along the turf-grown platform, 
when suddenly, before his hopeless gaze, the heavy cloud-masses 
parted and an ethereal ray of colour, the first hue of day, 
indefinable between azure and primrose, broke upon «he 
desolation of the world. And in an odd, unreasoning way, ne 
took the comfort of it to himself as a faint message of hope. 

As the day grew, a certain restlessness of energy began to 
awaken in Ughtred. He could not remain inertly awaiting the 
events which the morning must inevitably bring upon him: a 
prey to that torment of fancy which portrayed them in so many 
different shapes, outvying each other in sordidness and 
humiliation. How soon would Comte Annibal present himself, 
and in what guise?—outraged husband, or gulled and too- 
confident friend? Either possibility odious! 

He took a miserable walk the length of the ruins’ precincts, 
to find himself gazing down across the parapet of the broken wall 
upon his disabled car. There it stood, huddled under its 
dripping rubber covering, just beneath him. The memory of 
last night’s inept strategy stung him; he looked back upen the 
madness that had possessed him, with astonishment, with sick 
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revolt. In this cold dawn light, how unutterably foolish and 
debased he appeared to himself! It was not that he had been 
without warning—Vaucelin, Solange—the Comtesse Aglaé 
herself, with her gift of Petrarch’s sonnets. . . . Nay, even old 
John Gordon, from under his far, solitary student’s lamp, had 
he not also foretold : ‘ Hippolytus, beware. . . .’ 

He passed his hand across his damp forehead and flung 
appealing eyes around the low grey skies. That streak in the 
east was closing in again between rain-charged clouds. There 
seemed no gleam of hope for him, stare as he might into 
the future : In what mood was Theseus coming? What part was 
he—once pure as Hippolytus, now miserably guilty, yet branded 
with the undying absurdity of his failure—to play? Even 
should all go well conventionally, what part, indeed, but that 
of hypocrite and liar! Oh, better Neptune’s vengeance, better 
the blood-stained rocks ! 

Then, more with the instinct of baffling the torture of his 
mind than with any hope of accomplishment, the thought struck 
him that he might search along the rocks below his window .or 
the missing piece of machinery. Should he find it, should 
chance favour him so extraordinarily, it would take but little 
time to mend the car, and he might perhaps convey his unwilling 
guests back to their home before the arrival of the search-party. 
It would remove some of the indignity from his position at the 
very least. 

But as he began his somewhat perilous scramble down the 
precipitous way, he took to wondering how it was that Comte 
Annibal and his friend should have delayed so long already. 
At the first lifting of the darkness they might well have been 
expected to set out. What might it portend? What of suspicion 
—aye, and what of calamity? The vision of Aglaé’s blanched 
face at Solange’s news of her husband’s return painted itself 
suddenly before him, and he paused in his scramble, oblivious of 
his uncertain foothold and the sheer depths below him. He had 
been absorbed in his own shame, galled to the extreme of a 
young man’s vanity by the ridiculousness of the position he had 
made for himself: he had not yet fully comprehended the 
danger he had brought upon her! . 

Supposing Solange’s gallant act failed of its purpose; 
supposing the actual truth from his wife’s lips appeared to the 
jealous husband too foolish a tale to be entertained—and, indeed, 
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was it not more likely to incriminate than to carry conviction?— 
little mercy was she likely to meet with. Those huge hands that 
had so often clasped his own in friendship—he recalled them 
with a sickening vividness: hairy, muscular, passionate, gesticu- 
lating hands—well could he conceive them doing Othello’s 
business ! 

His heart beat against his ribs and his head whirled. 
Instinctively he clutched a hanging bush to steady- himself. 
When the giddiness passed, it left him with the sense of urgent 
need, and a renewed energy of purpose. Hap what may, there 
was but one aim before him now—at every sacrifice to clear her. 

Again the hope returned that, if he could himself bring her 
back to her husband’s home, it would materially assist the 
necessary deception ; and, feverishly, he continued his descent. 

He reached the rocky shore at last. The tide was low, but, 
some twenty yards away, angry seas still leaped and sucked, 
roaring and hissing over the shingle. How high they had run 
last night, yonder wreaths of yellow foam, yonder unwonted 
pools in rocky hollows betrayed. Between the treacherous 
twilight and the misleading fires of the storm what perils had 
not the strange girl run! No heart less strong, no spirit less 
dauntless, could have breasted such a task—much less have 


accomplished it. 
‘Because I love my uncle... .’ ‘Then it came to me J 
must save you. . . .” Which of these had been her true motive, 


Ughtred asked himself, in curious uneasiness, as he pursued nis 
search. It was not long before he realised jts utter futility. 
And yet, with a kind of infatuation he found himself drawn 
hither and thither, now to climb to some jutting tablet of rock, 
now to explore some gaping crevice, lured ever and again by a 
gleam which might prove that of metal between the wet stones. 
He scarcely knew how the time was slipping by, when at last 
straightening his back he found himself gazing out across the 
sea, and saw beyond the shadow of the crags how the waves 
were leaping, green and amber under a wonderful shaft of sun- 
light. He stood staring, his heart contracted with an anguish 
acuter than anything he had ever imagined. The sunrise of a 
new day, a world so beautiful, and how he had marred it for 
himself! 
‘Sleep no more, Macbeth—Macbeth hath murdered sleep! ’ 
‘Rejoice no more in the world’s beauty, Ughtred— 
Ughtred has murdered joy! ’ 
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But the next moment the material claim of the hour struck 
him. So late, and he not at his post! 

And, as if that wonderful ray of light were a goad behind 
him, giving up his quest he set himself to the ascent with a 
speed that soon proved beyond his already taxed strength. 
Again and again he was forced to pause, to steady his trembling 
knees, to wring for breath, to reach for support. And always 
Aglaé’s words in his ear: ‘To leave me here alone! ’— and the 
look in her eyes upon his soul as she had said them! 

Certes, if ever there had been a time when he ought to 
have been at her side, it was now. What did she think of him, 
what would they all think of him? That he was skulking, afraid, 
the meanest of cowards! He sent up a frenzy of aspiration, to 
Heaven, to Fate, to whatever ruled his destiny, that this last 
and crowning humiliation might be spared him. But he did not 
expect to be heard. The despair of culminating misfortune was 
already upon him as he panted up the path to the platform, and 
saw the door of the Keep wide open, and knew, before he probed 
them, the emptiness and the stillness within. 

He brought himself up short in his unsteady run forward, 
and clapped both hands to his head with the instinctive gesture 
of a stricken man. 

Then, through the extraordinary brooding quietude of the 
morning after the storm, there came to his ears, faint but 
unmistakable, the cadence of trotting hoofs from the road far 
below the downs.—Yonder they went, carrying the secret of his 
fate with them! 


CHAPTER IX. 
TAUNTS AND HAUNTINGS. 


‘ TuERE is a groom has ridden over from Crossforth, Sir Ughtred. 
The Count and Countess send their compliments, and hope, Sir 
Ughtred, that you are the none the worse for last night’s 
- accidents. And if you was feeling up to it, Sir Ughtred, the 
Count and Countess would be glad if you would come over this 
afternoon.’ 

Ughtred lifted his haggard eyes to stare at the speaker. But 
the butler’s smooth countenance wore that impassivity which is 
the hall-mark of the well-trained servant. To the master’s 
present sensitiveness, there was something of impertinence in 
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the very blankness of the man’s mien and voice ; but this prick of 
irritation was lost in the rush of astonishment. 

Here then was the summons that he had been waiting for 
with every throe of suspense that tension of nerves could 
engender! He had, of course, in the many phases of his mood, 
contemplated the possibility of the success of Solange’s scheme, 
though the manner in which his unwilling guests had taken their 
departure that morning made this contingency highly improb- 
able. But he was utterly confounded by the banality of the 
present message. And while he sat, fixing his butler with an 
incredulous stare, his mind was already brooding upon what 
sinister meaning might lurk beneath the everyday phrases. 

Walpole thought it necessary to deliver himself afresh; the 
insolence of his suavity, this time, unmistakable. Ughtred cut 
him short : 

‘My compliments tothe Count. I shall have much pleasure 
in going over this afternoon.—That will do,’ he added sharply, 
as the man hesitated. 

‘If you please, Sir Ughtred, I’m afraid you can’t have the 
car. The chauffeur is just back from the Tower, and says he 
must go to Carlisle. There’s a piece missing, he says; and he 
can’t conceive, Sir Ughtred ——’ 

‘That will do,’ repeated the young man; ‘I will ride.’ 

There must have been something more stern in his glance 
and in the tone of the low spoken words than he was aware of, 
for the smug Walpole, with a shadow of fear on his face, 
withdrew in obsequious haste. 

Ughtred, after telephoning to the stables for the instant 
saddling of a horse—not Blueberry, he hastened to add—fell to 
pacing the library. Ever since his return to Honor Maxwell, 
he had, with but few intervals, thus perambulated. The unquiet 
spirit would not let him. rest; and yet it had taken his tired body 
many long miles that day. After that cold moment when he had 
fully realised his solitude among the ruins, his chief idea had 
been to reach home as soon as possible, since it was there he 
might reasonably expect a communication from Annibal de Braye. 
He had had, of course, to walk many miles. It was only half- 
way that, falling in with a young farmer who drove a rakish 
chestnut to the fair, he obtained a lift as far as his own gates. 

He might well have thought that he had already drained his 
cup of humiliation to the dregs. But many a bitter drop yet 
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iurked in it for him. The respectful comments of his servants, 
the mendacity of the explanation with which he dispatched the 
chauffeur for the car; down to the pang with which his own last 
words had been uttered: ‘ Not Blueberry.’ Blueberry! 

As he rode along towards Crossforth, he re-lived the memories 
of the night, each with its peculiar searing of humiliation and 
pain: Aglaé’s icy front to his passion, her contempt of him! 
The irony of it all! . . . And Solange, sobbing by the hearth! 
Would he ever get the ring of her cry out of his ears: ‘I have 
shame!’ 

He could not disentangle his sensations with regard to either 
of these women : the one who had betrayed him, the one who had 
saved him. His mind shrank with an equal dread from the 
thought of both. Was his love for Aglaé dead? Was dislike for 
Solange changed—changed, and for what? He had put these 
questions to himself, he could not answer them. Only he knew 
that torment was his portion. 

Platitudinous moralists might repeat the well-worn saws: 
how straight and rugged the way of righteousness, how broad 
and easy the road to destruction! They had little knowledge 
of the elementary facts of life. Woe betide him, even in this 
life, who steps aside from the marked path—the path marked 
by the wisdom of centuries if you will, or by divine ordinance— 
for, at the very first step, the punishment shapes itself. He 
has cast away the glory of freedom, and never does yoke bear 
heavier on the human soul than that of that taskmaster calling 
himself Pleasure! 

A writer has said that in the book of every one’s existence 
the most terrible page of all is that headed ‘ Gratified desires.’ 
Ughtred was tasting of the fruit of his own way—and the taste 
of it was bitter exceedingly. 

The utter uncertainty of the situation added petty pricks of 
discomfort. How was he to present himself. not knowing how 
he would be received? Into that house which had lavished its 
hospitality upon him, how was he to carry his guilty heart 
to-day? When he drew rein before the porch, however, the 
courage of exasperation came to him. 

He was ushered into the Countess’s own sitting-room, which 
he found empty. Here the numbness which succeeds to acute 
sensation spread over him; and all he felt was that whatever ne 
was about to endure he must endure it and that—things being 
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at so evil a pass already with him, he hardly cared how much 
worse awaited him. There was no leap of his heart as the door 
opened and Aglaé entered alone. There was not even a fluctua- 
tion of colour as he turned and looked at her, waiting dully for 
events to shape themselves. 

She stood, fixing him a second or two under those drooping 
lids, with the veiled look that had been wont to hold such 
fascination for him. He was aware only of a stirring of surprise 
that she should seem so much the same while he was so much 
changed. Then she held out her hand, and mechanically he 
placed his cold fingers within her clasp. 

‘Oh, my poor boy,’ she exclaimed, ‘ how ill you look! ’ 

Yes—these were the same soft tones that had stirred his heart 
as no other sounds on earth had had the power to do! Was that 
heart dead in him? 

‘Sit down,’ she went on. ‘Sit down.’ Her accents and 
manner were soothing, almost maternal in their gentleness. 
‘Do not gaze at me with such frightened eyes. I am not going 
to scold you. See: I am not even very angry. After all, what 
are you but a great child still! ’ 

She sat, with the familiar folding of misty draperies about 
her, and indicated a chair close beside her. He took it, the 
wonder in him growing. What did she want with him? What 
unseen goal was she making for? Was it possible that she was 
yielding where she had yesterday denied? He drove the thought 
from him with an inexplicable repugnance. Nay. She was 
but playing the Laura once again, luring back the poet to his 
hopeless aspirations ! 

Lies had succeeded, then! His réle was to press the 
husband’s hand and still worship the wife. . . .! If the former 
thought had been intolerable, this came with such a lash to his 
self-esteem that his numbed faculties sprang alive. 

‘Now, young madman, what have you to say for yourself? 
. . . There ig something to be undone still, something to be 
repaired.’ 

She laid the tips of her fingers on his sleeve. That was the 
rare butterfly-touch that yesterday, only yesterday, had had the 
power to send the blood singing through his veins. He started 
to his feet. Her narrowed eyes flung one piercing glance at him; 
and, as if moved by the same impulse, she too rose with a 
suddenness foreign to her usual languor. 
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‘ Where are you going?’ The words rang sharply. 

‘I don’t know. Anywhere away from here! ’ 

‘To run away again! Ah, mais, seriez-vous décidément un 
lache!’ 

He arrested himself on his impulse to the door, turned upon 
her, his face empurpled, and then for a moment he stared at her. 
The whole aspect of the woman was as changed as the sound of 
her voice. Could those harsh tones be hers? Was that the face 
of his dream-lady . . . that small, white Medusa mask? The 
very lines of her pliant figure were tense, rigid. 

‘“No—you may not run away,’ she insisted, an odious 
laughter tripping up the unfamiliar tones. ‘Ah, you think it 
as simple as this—that you have only to run away from 
consequences. Are you but a coward after all?’ 

As he heard her, the blood hammered in his temples and 
everything swam red before him. Then the mist lifted. He 
felt his cheeks grow cold with the ebbing of the fierce tide. 

‘I am ready to face the consequence. The sooner the better. 
I came here, hoping to meet your husband; you understand— 
not you.’ 

Again her laughter rang false : 

* Always melodrama, then?’ 

“God knows,’ he cried, ‘it is no melodrama. Life is not of 
such value to me now.’ 

‘ Life? ’ she echoed. ‘ Re-assure yourself. We are not at 
such a pass. No, my dear Ughtred; we, on the contrary, much 
desire that you should live—live and be happy ever afterwards.’ 

Indescribable was the mixture of anger and irony with which 
she delivered herself of these phrases. 

‘I do not understand,’ he said slowly. 

He did not understand, and yet apprehension was closing 
round his heart like a tightening hand. He divined the menace 
of some relentless purpdse : it had been already there behind the 
playful caress of her first greeting. She bent closer towards 
him. . 

‘I have said you had to repair. You must repair.’ 

‘Tell me how, then.’ 

Once again the smile that expressed such a withering anger 
flickered on her lips. 

‘You torture me,’ he cried passionately. 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘On the contrary, I am about to offer you a delightful solution 
—a very excellent and moral one at the same time. II faut vous 
ranger, mon jeune ami, you must settle down—your tempera- 
ment is decidedly too unmanageable to make it safe for you to 
roam about the world, unfettered any longer. Oh, it is un 
enviable fate that lies before you: marriage witha. . . belle 
jeune fille!’ 

Marriage! As the sense of the astounding word filtered to 
his brain, he became deaf to the rest of her speech. 

*‘ Marriage! ’ he repeated. 

‘Yes. Mon Diew! do you shy even at the word? Marriage, 
marriage, Sir Ughtred. Do you start atthe mere sound? Then 
I will repeat it again, for you must indeed familiarise yourself 
with the idea, and as soon as possible. For, understand that 
you have come this afternoon formally to ask for the hand of— 
my niece Solange: a demand, by the way, that you already 
made to me yesterday.’ 

She paused and drew a laboured breath, her eyes flaming 
upon his blasted countenance. Yet, as speech refused itself to 
him she proceeded with the same ironic composure : 

‘It is only your devouring attachment to my niece that can 
explain and excuse last night’s escapade—you realise that. You 
carried us off to your wild Keep. You induced us to stop, in spite 
of the gathering storm. You——’ 

He interrupted her with a hoarse exclamation : 

‘It is impossible,-impossible! ' 

* What? ’ 

* It is impossible, hideous! I cannot do it.’ 

‘Mais, malheureux! How is it possible you do not under- 
stand?’ Her fingers closed upon his wrists like claws. 
‘You spoke of life, just now. Yes—it is a question of life and 
death. . . . Worse, worse! ’ 

‘Oh, life and death—rather death a thousand times! ’ 

‘ Ah, you do not understand,’ she repeated, and the horrible 
passion of her urgency was intensified by the hoarse whisper in 
which she now spoke, as in deadly fear. ‘ Brag as much as you 
like of your indifference to your life—but what of mine? ’ 

She released his wrist to lift her both hands to her throat 
as if she were strangled. And once again he had the vision of 
Annibal’s huge fingers clutching that delicate whiteness. 
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Annibal, mad as Othello. . . .! He understood at last. Yes, 
what looked out of her eyes at him was abject physical fear. It 
was fear that was withering the youth and softness in her face. 
This haggard, frenzied woman was pleading with him for her 
own life. Her life—endangered by his folly! 

He fell into a chair and covered his face with his hands. 
Somehow she understood that she had gained her point. The 
strangled pitch of anguish dropped from her accents, to be 
replaced by the former ironic harshness. 

‘Do not expect explanation from me now,’ she resumed; 
‘there is no time. There is no time. Annibal is impatient. 
He may be upon us any moment. I had difficulty enough to 
persuade him to let me speak to you first alone, to trust my 
woman’s tact—to persuade him to take a walk as far as the 
village with Solange until I had re-assured your lover’s tremor. 
Solange, your fiancée. Do you understand, Sir Ughtred, your 
fiancée!’ 

At that he lifted his head and looked at her—a long look, 
heavy with farewells. Last night he had known that his life 
was hers. Now he knew that the toll demanded of him was far 
otherwise weighted: his honour, his liberty, truth—that was 
what he had to pay for one hour of madness. And he was not 
alone to be sacrificed ! 

The thought of Solange struck home for the first time through 
the confusion of his personal misery. Solange, with her arm 
before her eyes, sobbing: ‘I have shame! ’ 

And to this memory came another, bringing back with it 
the physical sensation of that moment of suspense on the high 
perilous crest of Scarthrigg: Solange and he upon that narrow 
ledge of ruin, with death on either side and the unfathomable 
blue above them: her weight pressing against him. Even then 
he had thought they were like two upon a tomb! 

Aglaé had said that he must save her from worse than death. 
To what was she condemning him, to what condemning the girl 
towards whom she posed as a mother? Already half sure of him, 
yet still with an unbearable dread quivering about her lips and 
lurking in her glance, she went on, under her breath, rapidly 
now, as if indeed the need of haste was mortal : 

‘For some time, of late, my husband has had suspicions, 
understand. ... Ever since your scramble with Solange on 
your rocks, however, he had been expecting you to ask her in 
marriage. You remember, you remember, I told you then. 
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Then, as this proposal never came, he began to wonder. He 
grew angry. He is very quick to anger. He is suspicious. He 
caught a look you cast upon me. It seems you had a way of 
looking upon me. And all at once a monstrous jealousy grew. 
He went away—a feint! He came back: we were trapped. I 
too, I too, because of what you did. . . . Well, such a jealousy 
as that is not easily laid! Yes, although he found Solange there, 
although Vaucelin explained and assured—when they came to 
our rescue this morning, Annibal suspected everything—what 
say I—suspected not only the guilty but the innocent—not only 
you, but me! And your singular absence, sir——’ 

With his eyes still desperately fixed upon her face, he found 
no word to defend himself in the pause. After a moment, the 
rapid flow of her utterance was resumed : 

‘ He looked from me to Solange. She had cried in the night, 
it seemed—the silly girl! And then he looked at me again and 
spoke never a word. ... During our drive home, Sir Ughtred, 
I knew that I was lost—I knew that I was lost—lost, you under- 
stand, unless I could find something, some way. The way they 
had imagined was impossible. He froze their lies on their very 
lips by that look of hia, ce regard terrible... ! Then it came 
to me what I had to do. When we arrived here, I took him 
apart, I told him—Well, what I told him he believed: that you 
had asked me for the hand of Solange, that I had been all along 
your confidant, but that I had not dared encourage you, because 
of the difference of religion. And that you had devised this fine 
escapade to force our hand. Everything explained itself on 
these lines: the court you paid me and your perpetual absurd 
glances, Solange’s tears, even your absence, your delicate 
absence this morning! He saw that I was angry with 
you—ah, there was no need to feign there! And now ’—her 
lips twisted into a smile—‘ not only is he convinced, but 
jubilating. My religious scruples he has flung to the wind. ‘‘ His 
soul is no business of mine, madame, but I have sworn to find 
a fine piece of manhood for my niece, and, palsambleu! I have 
found it! ’’ In short, he is devoured with impatience to clasp 
you in his paternal arms.’ 

Upon this sneer she fell silent, and Ughtred spoke : 

‘And she?’ 

‘She?’ 

* Mademoiselle Solange? ’ 
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‘Mademoiselle Solange is willing,’ said the Comtesse, her 
smile becoming accentuated in its cynical mockery. 

Ughtred rose, went to the window and looked blindly forth. 
She followed him, glanced over his shoulder and exclaimed : 

‘Here they come! Do you know that you have not yet 
honoured me with an answer? ’ 

‘Is it necessary? Is not my life yours to dispose of?’ 
Then, dully, he fell back on her own phrase: ‘I am willing.’ 

‘ But not with that funereal face, I hope.’ 

The taunt rose upon the current of renewed fear. Once more 
his eyes sought her face, a kind of life dawning in them : 

‘Do not be afraid,’ he said at length, answering in bitterness 
not her taunt, but her terror: ‘I will repair.’ 


(To be continued.) 








